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ESEARCH in the field of nutrition has disclosed many factors 

necessary for adequate nutrition. Whena given dietary factor 

is found to be essential, the next step is the quantitative re- 
quirement. Standards are available with respect to calories, protein, 
calcium, phosphorus and iron. When we consider the quantitative 
vitamin requirement, we find that workable data have not been available 
until quite recently. This has been partly due to the interest of investi- 
gators in the discovery of new vitamins, and partly to certain difficulties 
inherent in the problem itself. 


VITAMIN B 


Let us begin by considering the factor now called vitamin B, study of 
which gave us the group name vitamin. One of the first signs of vitamin 
B deficiency is anorexia or loss of appetite for the B-deficient ration 
offered. There is a quantitative relationship between the number of 
days during which the appetite may be restored by giving vitamin B, 
the body weight of the animal, and the amount of the vitamin given. 
This relationship has been made the basis for estimating the amount of 
vitamin B present in foods as well as the amount required by the organ- 
ism. In our own studies (1), measurements were made of the exact 
amount of a given vitamin B-containing preparation required for different 
size mice, rats, pigeons and dogs. It was found that in any given species, 
the larger the animal the greater the amount of vitamin B required; also, 
the amount of vitamin required for individuals of the species is in rea- 

1 Read before the Annual Meeting of the Greater New York Dietetic Association, New 
York City, February 9, 1937. The manuscript of this lecture was altered slightly in prepara- 


tion for publication, the most frequent change having to do with the references to pictures 
and tabular data which were thrown on the stereoptic screen. 
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sonably accurate straight-line mathematical relation to the body weight 
raised to the 5/3rd power. However, it was also discovered (table 1) 
that the equating constant in this expression was different in the several 
species, being inversely proportional to the average size of the species. 
Whereas the numerical value of the constant for the mouse was 0.15, 
in the largest species, the dog, it was as low as 0.000076. Since the same 
type of mathematical expression was found to hold for four such widely 
different species, it seemed reasonable to believe that it might apply 
as well to man. The problem was to determine the probable value of 
the constant for man. 

Below the values of the constant for the various species, in table 1, 
is placed another formula or mathematical expression obtained by 
dividing through with W which signifies body weight. ‘This expression 
reads: vitamin requirement per unit of weight is proportional to the 2 3rd 


TABLE 1 
Vitamin per day = K,- Weight" 


SPECIES 


Mouse ; ; 0.15 
Rat 0 0097 
Pigeon = a 0 0037 
Dog 0 000076 


or 


Vit : - 
— = K,-W5 
W 


power of the weight. Students are well aware that the energy output 
of the organism under standard conditions is proportional to the body 
surface area which is closely proportional to the 2/3rd power of the 
weight. Therefore this formula says that the vitamin B requirement 


per unit of body mass (weight) is proportional to the energy metabolism 
of that mass (2/3rd power of weight). Thus, in experiments with ani 
mals, if one were to measure the amount of vitamin B required under 


normal conditions, and then were to increase the metabolism factor 
(2/3rd power of W) by administering thyroid tissue or by means of vigor 
ous exercise, one should find more vitamin needed under the new condi 
tions of heightened metabolism. In experiments (1) we have found 
this to be the case. 

Examination of the table of species constant values suggests that some 
relationship exists between the constant and the maximum normal size 
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of the species. We have investigated this possibility because it is 
obviously of great importance if we are to determine the human require- 
ment. In Figure 1 is shown the result of plotting the logarithm of the 
species constant against the logarithm of the maximum normal weight 
of the species. There is a definite inverse relationship between these 
two variables, and here we have a clue by which to ascertain the human 
vitamin B requirement. For the present, let me give the results obtained 
when one compares the vitamin B requirements for the animals studied 
in the laboratory with the requirements as calculated by means of an 
expression which takes into account this inverse relationship between 
species vitamin constant and maximum normal weight of the species. 





log K, = 0.69 —log Wax. 
mouse 








rat 
pigeon 






log Weight, ~— 


dog 


Fic. 1 


Table 2 gives such a comparison. At the top appears the formula 
derived as previously indicated, and used to calculate the values pre- 
sented in the last column of table 2. These calculated values should be 
compared with those obtained by actual experiment in the laboratory 
and shown in the next to the last column. For biological studies the 
agreement is really quite remarkable. These experimentally obtained 
data were secured between 1924 and 1930, but the mathematical rela- 
tionship presented in the formula was not discovered until 1933. Numer- 
ous false ideas were examined and led to results of no value. 

To determine the human need for vitamin B, the formula found so 
useful with the species data was taken as a starting point, and a value 
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for the maximum normal weight variable for the human species inserted. 
This value was obtained from actuarial insurance data. A formula was 
then obtained for use with humans. For various reasons, it is advan- 
tageous to rewrite the human formula so as to read the vitamin require- 
ment per calorie proportional to body weight. Thus the vitamin 


TABLE 2 


A comparison of some of the results obtained by actual biological test with those yielded by calcula- 
tion with the formula given below. Compare the data in the last two columns on the right 


Vit = 49 ws | se -| 


Wan. spec. 


WwW 
D 
tas MAX. SPEC, 








| 
| 


Pigeon 














* Average. 


requirement would be referred to the weight of the individual, a datum 
readily obtained. The formula given below is the one finally derived 
and available for test. 


Vitaminper day : 
—__.——— = 0.00002 - 
CalorieSper day Ot Weight. 
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How may this proposed formula applicable to the human species be 
tested for its validity? The following plan was devised: The person’s 
need for vitamin B was calculated by means of the new formula. Next, 
the amount of vitamin in the diet was estimated, to determine whether 
it furnished the amount required as calculated by the formula. Finally, 
was use of the diet associated with freedom from the disease beriberi? 

Before it was possible to follow this plan, it was necessary to assemble 
the numerous data available on the amounts of vitamin B present in 
different foods, and to interpret these values in terms of a common 
unit. The unit selected was the number of milligrams of the vitamin B 
concentrate used in the animal experiments, equal in vitamin content 
to 1 gram of the food in question. This unit was called the milligram- 
equivalent. Now that we have an international unit (I.U.) of vitamin B, 
it is possible to convert these milligram-equivalent units (mg. eq.) to 
I.U. by use of an appropriate factor (20 mg. eq. = 11.U.). 

With a mathematical formula for the estimation of the human require- 
ment for vitamin B and a scale of vitamin values for the common foods, 
it was now possible to examine various diets used by people who did or 
did not suffer from beriberi. Such an examination gave results con- 
firming the belief that the formula is valid. The daily vitamin B 
requirement of normal adults calculated by this formula would be 
200-400 I.U. 

In 1928 and 1929, Aykroyd (2) collected quantitative data on the foods 
eaten by two groups of families in Newfoundland and Labrador. So 
far as one could tell by inspection of these food lists and use of older 
methods for estimating their value with respect to vitamin B content, 
there seemed to be no difference; yet one group suffered from beriberi, 
whereas the other was free from this disease. Here, then, were two 
groups of dietary data almost ideal for test of the formula. I have 
included in table 3 the results obtained by analysis of these sets of data 
by our new method. It will be noticed that the vitamin/calorie ratio 
characteristic of the beriberi group I was slightly below the minimum 
requirement as estimated by the formula; the values are 1.76 and 1.85, 
respectively. With the beriberi-free group II, on the other hand, the 
vitamin / calorie value was slightly higher than the value required; 
namely, 2.06 as compared with 1.85. Thus the analysis of Aykroyd’s 
data supports the belief that the new formula is valid for human beings. 

Space does not permit a complete review of the numerous diets thus 
studied. A few illustrations appear in table 3. Others, discussed else- 
where (1), include detailed analyses of the prison rations used in 1892- 
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1902 at the Selangor Gaols and in the Singapore Prison in 1875-1901, 
the rations of the Dutch East Indian Navy in 1870-1880, the Japanese 
Navy rations noted by Admiral Takaki in his classic work, and the diets 
used before and after the famous beriberi epidemic at the Bilibid Prison 
in Manila in 1901. The data obtained from the British troops in Meso- 
potamia during the World War and the United States troops in Porto 


TABLE 3 


Illustrative comparisons* of the vitamin/calorie values yielded by various diets with those estimated 
as required by the persons who ate the diets. If the value for the diet was below that required, 
beriberi should have occurred; if greater, this disease should have been absent 


VITAMIN/CALORIE VALUE 


=o 3 BERIBERI 
r . Neede | INCIDENCE * 
Y mma be | according to | 

formula 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a ‘i : a 


Aykroyd (1928-29) Labrador: 
iene 1.76 | Present 
Group II.... rs a3 2.06 | : Absent 
Wright (1901-02) Selangor: “a correct and | 
liberal diet on which the convicts yet | 
incurred beriberi’”’ Soe Some cases; evi- 
dently a 
“borderline” 
” diet 
Fletcher (1909) Kuala Lumpur: 
Group fet polished rice diet. . . -1. | Present 
Group fed curried rice diet | Absent 
Frazer-Stanton (1907-08) Java: | 
Group fed polished rice diet. . . oe ag Present 
Group fed par-boiled rice diet. . . aia | Absent 
Sherman (1924): “Average American diet’’. ; | Absent or very 
| rare 
Stefansson-Anderson (1929): ‘An exclusive | 
meat diet” ah Noes 2.49 Stef.: 1.96 Absent 
| | And.: 1.62 | Absent 


* For a detailed discussion of these diets as well as many others not presented in this 
table, see reference (1). 


Rico in 1918 were also examined. All of these studies yielded data 
agreeing well with the thesis that the new formula does have application 
to human beings. A similar examination of diets associated with beri- 
beri was reported by Wright and Baker (3) in London with results 
abundantly confirming our findings. Likewise, in his paper on the 
human requirement for vitamin B, Van Veen (4) in Java reports his 
findings as agreeing with ours. 
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There are, of course, many parts of the world where beriberi is of rare 
occurrence. Presumably, therefore, the diets in common use in these 
localities contain a reasonably adequate amount of vitamin B. Is this 
true on analysis by the new method? 

Sherman of Columbia University has described what might be regarded 
as the average American diet. According to our formula, the diet of an 
average man weighing 70 kgm. should have a vitamin / calorie value 
of 1.97. Sherman’s average diet has a value of 2.74. Of course, an 
average presupposes values both above and below the mean. In order 
to study in greater detail, calculations were made for each of 121 sepa- 
rate family dietaries, and curiously enough, a value of 2.77, almost 
identical with that of Sherman’s average diet, was obtained. This 
means a factor of safety against beriberi in this country of about 50 per 
cent, and agrees well with the fact that beriberi is rare in the United 
States. 

In China, beriberi is of common occurrence in the South where rice 
is the staple food; in the North, this disease is comparatively rare. 
I have not been able to find good data on the food intake of people in 
Southern China. Adolph, however, has published numerous data ob- 
tained near Shanghai and other sections of the North. Using his reports 
as a basis for calculation, the vitamin/calorie value of the diet is 2.01, 
whereas the need is about 1.55. This agrees with the facts concerning 
the comparatively rare incidence of beriberi in Northern China. 

Several years ago two Arctic explorers, Stefansson and Anderson, ate 
an exclusively meat diet over a period of a year during which they were 
studied by a group of physicians in Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 
The subjects did not develop beriberi during this period. Our method 
was applied to the available data of this study. The diet, although 
consisting exclusively of animal tissue, yielded a vitamin/calorie value 
of 2.77, identical with that for the average American ration. By cal- 
culation, Stefansson needed a value of 1.96 and Anderson 1.62. These 
men, therefore, should not have developed beriberi nor did they. 

Many aspects of this topic are of special interest in clinical work. 
Numerous conditions are characterized in part by neurological symptoms. 
May not some of these be the result of an unappreciated lack of vita- 
min B? As one illustration, let me cite the study of Jolliffe, Colbert 
and Joffe (5) on alcohol addicts. Using the formula described above, 
and making trials of vitamin B therapy in their cases, these investigators 
have been able to secure much evidence for the view that the nervous 
manifestations of alcohol addicts may be attributed to lack of vitamin B 
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and not to a peculiar and specific toxic action of alcohol. Such a large 
part of the daily caloric intake of these addicts is derived from alcohol, 
without corresponding appropriate intake of the vitamin, that after a 
sufficient period a serious vitamin lack develops and nervous symptoms 
ensue; these are readily alleviated by administration of suitable amounts 
of the vitamin. 

What factors may seriously change the vitamin B requirement? 
Increased total metabolism, illustrated by hyperthyroidism, has already 
been mentioned. The effects of thyroid administration (6) and of severe 
exercise (7), have been tested in our laboratory; in both conditions the 
vitamin B requirement is increased. 

There is the possibility of vitamin loss through the excretory channels. 
We have shown in experiments with dogs that a prolonged and vigorous 
diuresis reduces the organism’s tissue store of the vitamin. Therefore 
much more than the normal daily requirement should be given in such 
cases. At present, it is impossible to state quantitatively how much 
vitamin may thus be lost. Future researches with the newly crystallized 
vitamin will no doubt give this information. 

Likewise, the influence of diarrhea has been studied (8). It appears 
that any effect of diarrhea on the vitamin B requirement is chiefly con- 
cerned with failure to absorb an appreciable part of the vitamin con- 
tained in the food; diarrhea apparently does not cause the organism to 
excrete, through the intestinal wall, vitamin B which has already been 
absorbed into the tissues. 

Another topic of interest is requirement during growth. Dann, 
working with rats (9), determined on the one hand, the minimal amounts 
of vitamin B required to permit excellent and normal growth according 
to the standard for our rat colony, and on the other hand, the minimal 
amounts needed to secure maintenance at a given body weight after 
excellent and normal growth to that weight. Female rats needed from 
three to five times more vitamin B to attain their particular degree of 
growth than for maintenance. Observations like these may help to 
explain Knott’s recent findings (10) that young, healthy and rapidly 
growing children gave maximum retentions of administered vitamin B 
when receiving from six to seven times our estimated beriberi-preventing 
minimum. Judging from the report of Ross and Summerfeldt (11), 
many children receive much less, or an amount somewhere between the 
minimum and the optimum. Obviously, this sub-optimal intake must 
operate in part to limit growth and probably to affect the well-being of 
the child in other ways as well, an implication far-reaching in importance. 
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For some years, students have known that female rats require from 
three to five times more vitamin B in order to nurse a litter of young 
successfully, than they need just for their own organisms. This har- 
monizes well with observations concerning the incidence of infantile 
beriberi in the Far East, where human mothers eat diets containing 
little, if any, more vitamin B than just suffices for their own needs. 
Under such circumstances it is not surprising that their nurslings should 
show beriberi. In 1935 the Technical Commission of the League of 
Nations Health Committee published a report entitled the Physiological 
Bases of Nutrition (12), dealing particularly with the vitamin require- 
ments for pregnancy and lactation and recommending during these two 
physiologic states a daily vitamin B intake of from 150 to 250 I.U. 
This suggestion is based on daily intakes of from 3000 to 3500 calories 
during lactation. In my opinion this level of vitamin intake is below 
the optimum and should be increased. It is difficult to make any all- 
inclusive single statement as to what the human mother should consume 
daily, because the factors which must be considered do not always operate 
to the same degree in every individual. The body weight, the total 
caloric exchange and the volume of milk secreted daily, all play a réle. 
For the average women of certain races, normally smaller in stature than 
our own, the recommendations of the League of Nations’ Commission 
may be satisfactory; for the average American mother, however, I 
believe a daily intake approximating 300 I.U. constitutes a better stand- 
ard. Expressing this suggested standard in terms of units per 100 
calories, we could say at least 10 I.U. per 100 calories per day for 
lactation. 

One may consider this from the standpoint of the vitamin intake 
of the nursing infant. The American Public Health Year Book for 
1934-35 (13) states that the daily requirement for vitamin B increases 
from 50 to 200 I.U. between infancy and adolescence. Is this lower 
figure, 50 units, a suitable one to take as our optimum for the month- 
old infant? We may approach an answer by considering the infant’s 
daily caloric intake of human milk which has the maximum amount of 
vitamin B ever found in milk. If the baby satisfies its caloric needs 
with human milk, how much vitamin B will it receive daily. Calcula- 
tion gives a figure approximating 80 I.U. instead of the 50 stated in 
the Year Book’s recommendation. Until extensive quantitative studies 
have been made and this result shown to be erroneous, I suggest that we 
take 80 I.U. per day as the optimum for the very young baby; or shall we 
call this a minimum, and state that no baby should get less than this 
amount daily? 
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Many other aspects of the vitamin B problem might be discussed; 
I shall refer to but one. What is this substance, chemically speaking, 
which is so important to health? Many chemists have worked on this 
problem. The substance has now been isolated from natural sources 
as well as synthesized in the laboratory. Williams has finally proposed 
an exact chemical formula for this vitamin, which is now available in 
crystalline form for clinical and experimental use. Many problems 
concerning the vitamin’s function, absorption and elimination, and use- 
fulness in the treatment of certain baffling clinical conditions, can now be 
studied with the pure substance. We may look forward confidently to 
a new era of research made possible by the use of crystalline vitamin B. 


VITAMIN A 


With the establishment of an international standard for vitamin A 
and standard methods of assay it has become possible to express the 
vitamin A content of foods in terms of a widely recognized and acceptable 
unit. The I.U. of vitamin A equals 0.6 microgram of beta carotene. 
The dietitian may now evaluate more accurately than ever before the 
vitamin A content of a given diet and thus ascertain whether or not it 
meets accepted standards for vitamin A intake. 

What do we know about the amount of this factor required by man? 
At present, we have no studies on the human species that can fairly be 
said to answer this question. However, different investigators have 
made measurements of the minima for different species of laboratory 
and domestic animals, and these might be regarded as offering sugges- 
tions. Information is also available concerning the factors which may 
influence the requirement. 

Guilbert and Hart (14) found that cattle need from 43 to 55 I.U. of 
carotene per kgm. of body weight per day asa minimum. A later paper 
(15) reports the vitamin A minimum for sheep and swine to be the same 
per unit of weight 7.e.I.U. perkgm. This result is more significant when 
we observe, further, that it is about the same as the minimum for so 
smal] an animal as the rat. Curiously enough, turkeys require relatively 
much greater amounts. If this minimum, common to four mammals, 
rats, pigs, sheep and cattle, can be regarded as applicable to the human 
species, it appears that the vitamin A minimum for an average man 
weighing 70 kgm. would be from about 3,000 to 3,800 I.U. per day, or 
about 100 to 125 I.U. per 100 calories per day. This is in striking agree- 
ment with the observations reported recently by Jeans, Blanchard and 
Zentmire (16), that two eleven-year old boys, when given 3,000 units 
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daily, had their requirements met as judged by the results of photometric 
test for dark adaptation. From the detailed dietary data kindly fur- 
nished by Jeans, my calculations reveal that these boys were getting 
about 125 units of vitamin A per 100 calories per day. Others give still 
higher estimates for human requirement of this factor. 

It is worthy of emphasis that this is an estimate of the minimum. It 
does not allow for appreciable tissue storage of the vitamin, which 
appears to be very important, and therefore does not provide any natura] 
factor of safety against possible increased requirements due to heightened 
metabolism or other causes. Abelin (17) and Wendt (18) found that 
the need for vitamin A increased during hyperthyroidism. 

The League of Nations Health Committee (12) recommended in 1935 
that during pregnancy and lactation the human mother should receive 
9,000 I.U. of vitamin A daily, or from 250 to 300 I.U. per 100 calories 
per day. This is probably a much higher intake than most women 
receive. 

“Tt has been estimated that 750 ml. daily of breast milk, supplying 
about 2,000 I.U. of vitamin A, satisfies the requirements of the average 
infant”’ (13). Such milk would contain 2.66 I.U. per cc., or about 
400 I.U. per 100 calories. Human milk with this concentration of vita- 
min A may be obtained in this country, but not in all parts of the world. 
Meulemans and De Haas (19) have recently reported analyses of the milk 
of Javanese, Chinese and European mothers. The milk of the European 
mothers at all times was richer in vitamin A than that of Javanese and 
Chinese mothers. They also observed that the colostrum is always 
richer in the vitamin than the milk secreted later. Human milk proved 
to be richer than cow’s milk. Svensson’s (20) recent assay of the mixed 
milk of Nordic women gives from 2 to 5 I.U. per cc., or about 280 to 
710 I.U. per 100 calories. These figures may be compared with those 
of Meulemans and De Haas, who report that cow’s milk in Java showed 
a higher average content of the vitamin throughout the year than milk 
tested by the same methods in Utrecht, Holland. Thus, “‘good’’ cow’s 
milk in Java averaged only 0.5-0.6 I.U. per cc., or from one-fourth to 
one-tenth as much vitamin as good human milk. These facts emphasize 
the importance of supplementing the infant’s feeding with cod liver oil 
or appropriate concentrates, especially when cow’s milk constitutes the 
chief component of the food mixture. 

In view of these considerations, therefore, the liberal recommendation 
of the League of Nations’ Technical Commission is to be commended as 
having much to support it, particularly when the objective is a statement 
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of an optimum, rather than a minimum standard. This standard is 
from two and a half to three times our estimated absolute minimum 
based on the work of Guilbert and associates with cattle. A factor of 
safety of this order of magnitude does not seem unreasonable. 

Studies of the blood and tissues of the new-born in relation to the 
mother (21, 22) indicate that vitamin A is not easily passed through the 
placenta, and that the human being comes into the world with no reserve 
tissue-store of the vitamin and therefore must depend upon a liberal 
supply in the milk. Nature emphasizes this when she provides that 
the colostrum shall be richer in vitamin A than the milk secreted later. 
It appears that the normal infant has considerable capacity to store 
ingested vitamin A as soon as it is made available in the food. Care 
should therefore be taken to insure an optimal supply, from birth onward, 
of not less than about 2,000 I.U. per day. 

As children grow, obviously the daily vitamin A intake should increase. 
Certainly the minimum of 100 units per 100 calories per day should not 
be reduced. If, as Guilbert and Hart (14) point out, during growth the 
increase in body weight proceeds at a rate relatively greater than that of 
total caloric exchange, it might be argued that this vitamin A minimum 
should be raised. Therefore we may be reasonably certain that the 
suggestion of not less than 100 I.U. per 100 calories per day is valid. 
With a four-fold factor of safety, suggested by the concentration of 
vitamin A found in “‘good’’ human milk, one obtains a tentative optimum 
of 400 units per 100 calories per day. In the case of the normal adult, 
having maintenance but no growth requirement, the factor of safety 
may doubtless be reduced from 4 to 3, thus giving as an optimum about 
300 units per 100 calories per day. These suggestions are merely tenta- 
tive and should, of course, be tested and appropriately modified by care- 
ful quantitative studies on man. The perfection of suitable technics, 
illustrated in the photometer method of Jeans, Vandecar and Zentmire 
(16), should make this possible. 

Factors operating to change vitamin A requirement, fall into two 
categories. Abelin (17) and Wendt (18) have confirmed the earlier 
findings of Euler and associates that overactivity of the thyroid is asso- 
ciated with increased need for vitamin A. Future research may indicate 
other conditions of heightened metabolism likewise affecting the require- 
ment. Other factors important in this connection are those concerned 
with absorption of the vitamin from the alimentary tract and its storage 
in the liver. Since this dietary factor is fat-soluble, any inability to 
utilize fat properly, as in gastrointestinal disorders involving jaundice, 
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steatorrhea and related conditions, means that some risk of failure of 
vitamin A absorption is incurred. Quantitative studies have not yet 
progressed to the point where conclusive statements can be made with 
regard to the extent to which vitamin A in the diet may be lost through 
faulty absorption. 


VITAMIN C 


We now have an international standard for vitamin C; namely, the 
biological activity of 0.05 mg. of ascorbic acid. Foods may now be 
assayed for this vitamin by both biological and chemical methods, and 
the results expressed in terms of the international unit (I.U.) This 
greatly facilitates the work of dietitians and others interested in apply- 
ing to any given dietary situation such standards as seem justified. 

Attempts to ascertain the human requirement for vitamin C have 
chiefly involved studies of the effects of different doses of the vitamin in 
preventing and curing scurvy and, more recently, observations of the 
doses required to maintain “saturation” of the organism’s tissue store. 
Various workers suggest 1000-1200 I.U. (50-60 mg.), with an optimum 
which may approach 2000 I.U. (100 mg.). Being water-soluble, vita- 
min C is readily eliminated through the kidney in amounts shown to 
depend in considerable measure upon the degree of tissue saturation. 
If the tissue reservoir is not filled, a larger fraction of the administered 
vitamin is retained and less eliminated. When saturation is reached, 
the quantity eliminated approaches a maximum. 

Pediatric experience shows that not less than 100 I.U. of vitamin C 
are required daily by the human infant in order to prevent gross signs 
of scurvy (13). Our own guinea pig experiments (23) indicate that 
approximately twice as much vitamin C is needed to maintain in normal 
state the odontoblastic cell layer of the roots of the incisor teeth as is 
needed to prevent the obvious gross manifestations of scurvy such as 
tenderness and bleeding of the joints, sore gums, etc. It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that the true vitamin C minimum for humans is at least twice 
the amount found by preventive tests in the clinic and in pediatric 
practice. 

The importance of knowing the concentration of the antiscorbutic 
factor in human milk, and whether it is possible to increase the amount, 
has led to studies of interest in relation to the present theme. According 
to Selleg and King (24), it appears that the vitamin C content of human 
milk may be increased by means of special diet to a maximum of 1.4-1.6 
I.U. per cc. From this and data concerning the amount of human milk 
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normally taken daily, one can estimate that during the first few weeks of 
life a child would receive under these optimal conditions from 1,000 to 
1,200 I.U. (50-60 mg.) per day, or 200 to 240 I.U. per 100 calories per 
day, or about 275 units per kgm. body weight per day. If this concen- 
tration in human milk is any indication of Nature’s suggestion of a 
desirable optimum, then we must conclude that babies, particularly 
those more than five months old, should receive far more vitamin C than 
we have supposed necessary hitherto. 

Neuweiler’s (25) observations of the urinary output of vitamin C dur- 
ing pregnancy and lactation indicate that the requirements are higher 
during these physiologic states than at other times. The League of 
Nations Health Committee in 1935 (12) recommended an intake of 
from 900 to 1,100 I.U. (50 mg.) of vitamin C per day during pregnancy 
and lactation, an amount which, to me, seems rather low. There is 
little doubt but that we need more studies directed on this whole ques- 
tion. The newer methods of urine analysis after administration of a test 
dose of the vitamin afford some indication of the tissue store of the 
individual, and will doubtless sooner or later give the desired information. 


VITAMIN D 


Vitamin D is particularly important for the infant. Rickets may be 
prevented and treated in any one of several ways: by administering 
vitamin D, by exposure to sunlight, or by irradiation with radiant energy 
of appropriate wave lengths. Because of the many factors known to 
affect calcification, it has been difficult to formulate any wide and general 
statement of the human infant’s requirement for this vitamin. Pedia- 
tricians are in the best position to give information on this question, but 
their testimony does not always agree. No doubt this is due to the 
operation in their respective tests of one or more of the possible com- 
plicating variables known to influence the calcification process. At 
present the definition of an I.U. of vitamin D is the antirachitic activity 
of 1.0 mg. of an international standard solution of irradiated ergosterol 
in olive oil which has been found equal to .025 gamma of crystallin 
vitamin D (calciferol). ee. 

The American Public Health Year Book for 1934-35 (13) states: ‘The 
requirement of infants for vitamin D, as supplied by cod liver oil, has 
been fairly definitely established at about 700 I.U. daily, though the 
demand for this, as for other vitamins, depends greatly upon environ- 
mental and hereditary factors. There is little accurate knowledge of 
the requirements of the older child and adult for vitamin.”’ A level of 
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intake of 700 I.U. per day for the very young infant amounts to about 
140 units per 100 calories per day. 

In the past we have thought of vitamin D almost entirely in relation 
to the prevention of rickets. In view of the recent work of Stearns, 
Jeans and Vandecar (26), this vitamin is not without a definite effect on 
the general growth of the entire organism. They have found superior 
growth to be the result of daily administration of doses of vitamin D 
substantially greater than that needed solely for the prevention of rickets. 
Their viewpoint gains further support from a report of the British Medi- 
cal Research Council (27) concerning the possible réle of vitamin D 
in the prevention of tooth decay. This report is of special interest 
because it concerns children who had been under observation for from 
two and one-half to three years, and because it emphasizes the impor- 
tance of an ample supply of vitamin D at the time the teeth are develop- 
ing. In all groups of children who received vitamin D, a reduction was 
noted in the incidence and severity of caries especially marked in the 
case of the permanent teeth that erupted following the administration 
of vitamin D. The daily doses ranged from 700 to 2,100 units in the form 
of cod liver oil, and from 8,750 to 13,125 units as irradiated ergosterol. 

The incidence of rickets in this country is still higher than it should be, 
in view of present knowledge concerning its etiology and prevention. 
This has led many authorities to seek means of prevention other than 
mere emphasis on cod liver oil therapy. The discovery that many foods 
may be endowed with vitamin D potency by suitable exposure to irra- 
diation, has led to its application to many foods. If certain important 
and widely accepted staple foods could be enriched with vitamin D, 
the general level of intake of this factor could be raised and so aid in the 
prevention of rickets. Such is the idea underlying the present emphasis 
on vitamin D milk. The vitamin D ratings of representative foods in 
terms of the international unit will convey some idea of the need for 
such enrichment. 

There is evidence that not all forms of vitamin D, available for man’s 
use, are of equal value. Eliot and associates (28) recently reported an 
extensive: study on 567 infants, covering a period of three years. Com- 
parison of the rickets-preventing values of cod liver oil, viosterol and 
various vitamin D milks indicated that the milks were superior to cod 
liver oil, even when the oil supplied more units of vitamin D, and were 
approximately equal in effectiveness to viosterol although the number 
of units supplied by the viosterol was considerably larger than that 
supplied by the milks. Lewis (29), in observations on 355 babies, 
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likewise found that infants obtained the greatest protection against 
rickets when milk was the carrier of vitamin D. He concluded that 
milk in some way enhances the effectiveness of the vitamin. 

Let me reiterate: rickets is primarily a disease of young rapidly growing 
individuals; what little quantitative knowledge we have of the human 
requirement for vitamin D applies almost entirely to the very young and 
little is known of the requirements of the older child and the adult; there 
is some evidence indicating that the optimal need for this factor is appre- 
ciably greater than the rickets-preventing minimum; evidence suggests 
that growth of the entire organism, quite apart from the needs of the 
calcification process, has its demands which the optimal intake must 
meet. All this must be remembered in considering the extent to which 
we should use the many vitamin-enriched products now available. 


VITAMIN G (Be) 


Our discussion thus far has dealt with those vitamins now recognized 
sufficiently to warrant the formulation of international standards and 
units for them. Of the remaining members of the vitamin group, 
vitamin G (B:) has been isolated as a crystalline product called lacto- 
flavin by many investigators. In the future it will doubtless be called 
riboflavin, if the policy of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association is followed. 

From our feeding experiments (30) we have gained the impression 
that dogs require about 25 micrograms of this substance per kgm. body 
weight per day. The rat needs from 1 to 2 micrograms per day, or from 
15 to 40 micrograms per kgm. per day. Roughly, then, the dog and 
the rat have the same requirement. Assuming that this would also hold 
for the human species, the requirement for a man weighing from 40 
to 80 kgm. would range from 1 to 2 milligrams of riboflavin per day. 
These are admittedly very rough estimates, based upon questionable 
assumptions and data which are inexact at best. In the experiments 
on dogs the dosage used for these calculations was sufficient for the nor- 
mal controls; when one-half this amount was given daily, the dogs 
developed an ataxia associated with degenerative changes in the spinal 
cord. The minimal dose for the dog must therefore be somewhere 
between 12.5 and 25 micrograms per kgm. per day; we choose the higher 
figure in our estimate of the minimum. With riboflavin now available 
in pure form, it should be possible to carry out quantitative studies 
directed more specifically at the determination of the true minimum in 
different species of animals, and eventually that of man. 
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In any discussion of dietary standards it is important to make a dis- 
tinction between the minimum and the optimum. Recent studies with 
crystalline vitamin C, the observations of Sherman and MacLeod and 
others with respect to vitamin A, and our own experiments with dogs 
subsisting on diets deficient in vitamin G, all emphasize that states of 
subnutrition with respect to these vitamins can be associated with intakes 
between the minimum and the optimum. If above the minimum, the 
most striking signs of deficiency are absent; if below the optimum, such 
intakes exert some deleterious influence on health which may or may not 
be recognized and properly appreciated. 

In our first series of experiments some of us believed that we detected 
an ataxia in our animals. Our clinical colleague, a neurologist, argued 
that what we interpreted as ataxia might be a great muscular weakness 
due to the accompanying partial inanition. In the second series of 
feeding trials, therefore, the animals were trained to jump over an 
obstacle board, to stand on a rotating table and to walk on their hind 
legs, thus performing movements requiring complicated coérdinations 
not possible if a true ataxia were present. Motion pictures were taken 
at intervals throughout the experiment. 

The pictures, quite apart from their bearing on the black-tongue and 
pellagra problem, illustrated a very important point to be considered 
when dealing with the question of vitamin standards for man. When 
the animals subsisted on a diet devoid of vitamin G (Bz2), in other words, 
were forced to develop an acute severe state of deficiency, the condition 
was characterized in about 130 days by a profound collapse which could 
be treated successfully by prompt parenteral administration of large 
doses of vitamin G. When the dogs were given a small but inadequate 
amount of the vitamin daily, actually one-half the dose given the controls, 
they lived more than twice as long, never exhibited the collapse picture, 
but developed instead a true ataxia associated with definite degenerative 
changes in the dorsal columns of the spinal cord. On the one hand, we 
had a severe acute deficiency; on the other, a chronic, slowly developing 
deficiency with quite a different set of symptoms. It is known that 
similar degenerative changes occur in many diseases, for example, in 
pellagra and pernicious anemia. Is it possible that here the nervous 
manifestations are due to a long-continued chronic—not acute—dietary 
deficiency? 

It is not difficult to understand why the picture of chronic deficiency 
differs from the acute. When the lack of the dietary factor is too great, 
the tissue stores are rapidly depleted and life cannot be sustained except 
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for a relatively short period. On the other hand, when some but not 
enough of the vitamin is given daily, life is prolonged, and the organism 
attempts to make certain internal adjustments to the situation. Certain 
tissues undergo degeneration more readily than others, perhaps to yield 
some of the missing but required vitamin; the precise tissues involved 
depend no doubt on the vitamin which is needed and certain other special 
circumstances prevailing. The animal lives long enough for these 
pathological changes to take place with the result that special abnor- 
malities of function appear, in the present case an ataxia. 

In speaking of dietary standards we customarily refer to a minimum 
and an optimum. There is no doubt that in our practical work with 
vitamins we should aim at an optimal rather than a minimal intake of 
these factors. Determination of the minimum is important since the 
optimum may then be determined more easily and without too much 
experimentation and guesswork. What of the levels of intake between 
the minimum and the optimum—the varying degrees of subnutrition? 
These are really of great importance. Sherman and others have shown 
that suboptimal intakes of vitamin A can adversely affect longevity. 
Recent trials of vitamin B administration to children have shown that 
in many cases this results in an improvement of growth and general well- 
being. May not some of the beriberi symptom-complex be due to 
varying degrees of vitamin B deficiency? Evidence has already sup- 
ported the view that the nervous symptoms in chronic alcoholism, 
pregnancy and other conditions, not commonly thought of as related 
to beriberi, may be attributed to lack of vitamin B. Recent studies with 
crystalline vitamin C indicate that a large proportion of the persons 
tested do not keep their tissue stores of antiscorbutic vitamin properly 
saturated, and therefore are in a state of suboptimal nutrition with 
respect to this factor. It is reasonable to believe and there are definite 
indications that vitamin C subnutrition exerts certain adverse effects 
on health and general well-being. Our recent studies of vitamin G 
deficiency in the dog again emphasize the need for awareness of the sub- 
optimal condition, and illustrate how this may exist as an unrecognized 
and unappreciated cause of certain symptoms in a complicated disease 
picture. 

In conclusion, may we not say that we now have some idea, not only 
of what vitamins are needed for human nutrition—perhaps not all of 
them, to be sure—and at least some conception of the amounts of each 
that are required? Many scientists hold that no study is truly scientific 
until it involves measurement. This is no doubt an extreme view to 
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take. Yet with this as one criterion of the value of our knowledge of 
vitamins, perhaps even these extremists will grant that the study of 
vitamins in their relation to human nutrition is now, to some extent 
at least, really scientific. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW IN ADMINISTRATION! 


ANNA M. TRACY 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 


T MAY be difficult to differentiate between the “old and new” in 

any subject. When we begin to draw lines and say “that is old’”’ 

and “this is new’, difficulties appear almost at once. Finally, 
after careful consideration we may conclude that little can be said to 
be either old or new. Consider the following statement, for example: 
“Articles belonging to the table, or dining room, shall not be taken away 
and used in other parts of the house’. This might be a regulation in 
your college dining hall or in mine. But the statement was made in 
1786, as part of a set of regulations displayed on the wall of one of our 
oldest southern colleges for women—a reproduction of the house rules of 
an early day (1). Even as you and I have our troubles with changing 
manners, so did our sisters of the eighteenth century. 

Do you know that the first director of what is now one of our most 
distinguished institutions of higher learning lost his appointment largely 
because the students rioted over the food service? Let me read you 
part of that story (2): 


The Founders of Harvard cried out for knowledge; the students beat their 
piggins on the table and shouted for food. The shouting grew louder and 
louder. Master Eaton did not turn even a deaf ear. Mistress Eaton continued 
to serve the little nucleus of Harvard students and the College swine “‘share and 
share alike.” 

Hebrew grammars and Greek texts went shut with a slam. Good food or no 
lessons! The wooden spoons beat harder and harder. In the midst of the din, 
Master Eaton fled to Virginia. The students went home, and the School of 
Tyrannus closed its doors. 

The founding fathers insisted that learning must not perish; the College in 
the wilderness must not cease. They brought their pecks of corn and strings 
of wampum ‘“‘for the diet of the students”. Thus fortified, Harvard moved 
forward again. .... 

Food made College history. Presidents, mindful of food, went down as 
“great”; presidents, negligent of it, passed into the limbo of forgotten men. 
Food, the abundant food of Commencement Day dinners, drew together gradu- 
ates from north and south, east and west, and the bonds of Harvard friendship 
“tightened when they were wet”... . . 

Master Eaton had given to print a thesis setting forth the Puritan conception 
of the Sabbath Day and its observance... . . In it the learned gentleman 
maintained that no food should be prepared upon the Sabbath. Such a man 


1 Read before the Alabama Dietetic Association, Birmingham, April 22, 1937. 
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Harvard’s progenitors chose to care for hungry boys of thirteen and fourteen. 
(There were even some of ten and eleven). Clearly they failed to appreciate 
the importance of cooking in the management of a college 

The Overseers spent two years (1636-38) preparing for the opening of the 
College doors, but cold dinners of ‘‘porrige and pudding, and that right homely”, 
brought about the closing of those doors in half the time. 

The first College year, 1638-1639, saw but few students enrolled. When the 
College bell awakened them for morning prayers at five o’clock, the boys shivered 
in their fireless rooms in the ‘Old College” which many thought ‘“‘too gorgeous 
for a wilderness” Dreary lessons in Hebrew and Greek, followed by 
dinners of “porridge full of lumps and fish with the guts in” germinated dis- 
content Discontent soon flared into open rebellion 

Master Eaton, convicted of maladministration and misuse of College funds, 
fled to Virginia and the School of Tyrannus closed its doors 

The Honorableand Reverend Board of Overseers spent the entire year (1639- 
1640) casting about for someone qualified to reopen the College gates and keep 
them open. They considered the great Moravian scholar Comenius, but wisely 
pushed him aside for Henry Dunster, whose university ranking at old Cambridge 
was but one hundred fifteenth 

The choice of Henry Dunster by the Board of Overseers shows that the 
reverend gentlemen had learned from their experience with the scoundrelly 
scholar Eaton that erudition is not the prime requisite in a college president; 
that a consuming interest in food is. Thomas Shepard recommended Dunster 
as “a man, pious, painful, fit to teach, and very fit to lay the foundations of the 
domesticall affairs of the college” 


Dunster bemoaned the burden of the manifold duties that compelled 
him not only to administer the College and to teach the students, but ‘‘to 
bee their steward and to Direct their brewer, baker, butler, cook, how to 
prepare their commons’’. All Harvard historians testify that the 
College would not be celebrating its tercentenary, if Henry Dunster 
had failed to rescue the school from oblivion by showing the cook how 
to prepare pudding that was both hasty and tasty and the brewer how 
to make potable ale. He centered his attention upon food and the 
College flourished. 

In the records of the Royal Infirmary in Scotland, under the date- 
line 1778, we find under the heading “Internal Economy of the Family” 
the following statements (3): 


1. The matron of the house shall be unmarried, free from a family and capable 
of keeping accounts. 

2. She is to live in the house, from which she is not to be absent, unless leave 
is obtained for such absence from the two monthly visitors. 

3. All the inferior servants in the house shall obey her orders. 
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4. The cook, chambermaids and nurses are to be hired by her, at such wages 
as are allowed by the managers. 
5. She is likewise to examine regularly the cookery of vituals. 


Cook 


1. The cook shall wait every morning on the matron, to receive from her the 
bill of faire and the provisions of the day. 

2. The cook shall show the matron a sample of each kind of food prepared for 
the patients before it be sent up to the wards. 

3. The cook shall send, along with the food of each ward, the matron’s billet, 
containing the name and diet of each patient. 


Patient 


Such patients are to be expelled— 
Who refuse the food, drink, medicines or operations prescribed, or take any 
medicines, drink or food not ordered by the physicians or surgeons. 
Who receive food or drink of any kind from their friends or visitors. 
Who give to their friends or visitors, and thus convey out of the house what 
of their diet they do not themselves consume. (Admission of such visitors 
was in the future refused). 
The diet of the patients shall be of three kinds, low, middle and full, which are to 
be given to each, according to the orders of the physician and surgeon. 


Doubtless there are dietitians among us who wish the patient could 
still be expelled for his refusal of their carefully prepared trays. 

It is commonly recognized that Florence Nightingale established what 
is now trained nursing service, but the equally important fact that the 
food problem of the hospital in Scutari (1854) had her attention from 
the moment of her arrival, is often overlooked. Lytton Strachy in 
Eminent Victorians records something of her experience with the kitchen. 
He says: 


In the meantime, she had re-organized the kitchens and the laundries of the 
hospital. The ill-cooked hunks of meat, vilely served at irregular intervals, 
which had hitherto been the only diet for the sick men, were replaced by punctual 
meals, well-prepared and appetizing, while strengthening extra foods—soups and 
wines and jellies—were distributed to those who needed them. One thing, 
however, she could not effect. The separation of the bones from the meat was 
no part of official cookery; the rule was that the food must be divided into equal 
portions, and if some of the portions were all bone—well, every man must take 
his chance. The rule, perhaps, was not a very good one, but there it was. “It 
would require a new regulation of the service’, she was told, “to bone the 
meat”’ (4). 


Dietitians today find that some of their struggles with official red tape 
are almost as complex as trying to “bone the meat”’. 
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Colonial history, the early records of our hospitals both in this country 
and abroad, the story of our attempts to establish a “collegiate way of 
living’, the records of organized efforts to feed underprivileged children, 
all show us again and again the trials and tribulations—and occasionally 
the joys—of the administrative problem of feeding people in large groups. 
When we come closer to our own day, we see that those meetings held at 
Lake Placid in 1899 which later resulted in the founding of one of our 
allied organizations, considered the needs of the institution household 
in considerable detail. 

The records of the second Lake Placid Conference held in 1900 list 
as one of the topics for study “Home Economics in Institutional and 
Settlement Work” (5). The fifth conference gave considerable time to 
the topic “Standards as Modified for Large Numbers.” Mrs. Melvin 
Dewey stated that ‘housekeeping for large numbers is a more difficult 
question, because none of us understand it yet” (6). Since her paper 
discussed the use of printed directions, and the need for setting up stand- 
ard procedures, we think that she herself must have been a rather good 
administrator. This fifth conference appointed a committee on “Stand- 
ards for Large Numbers”’. 

The sixth conference again brought Mrs. Dewey in the réle of adminis- 


trator, for she presented a paper on “Cost of Living for Large Numbers”. 
What were some of her points of emphasis? To quote: 


We must have a clear ideal on which to base a model organization for caring 
for large numbers. There should be first, accurate knowledge of cost of plant, 
inventories, specially of kitchen equipment, dining room furnishings, food sup- 
plies, and all items on which repairs, breakage, depreciation and loss must be 
estimated. .... / A satisfactory system of accounts should show daily con- 
sumption of dairy products, . . . . of all canned goods, fresh and dry fruits, 
groceries, fish, meat and vegetables Other items to be considered in 
accurate reckoning of cost of preparation and serving food are wages, ... . 
fuel, light, ice, express, freight and cartage (7). 


The seventh conference held in 1905 brings an item of interest to 
those of us doing college work. Under the heading “‘Euthenics in College 
and University Education” we find a report from Miss Oliver Davis of 
Wellesley College which says: 


President Hazard has created a new position, director of halls of residence, and 
has appointed to that position one of the alumnae who is also trained in domestic 
science. ‘The position is on a professional basis, so far as salary and recognition 
of head of a department is concerned. But the work is practical rather than 
theoretic, and is along administrative rather than academic lines of college life. 
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The director of halls of residence holds an appointment, however, as lecturer in 
domestic science. As vacancies occur, women trained in domestic science are 
placed in charge of halls of residence. These women are directly responsible to 
the director as head of the department (8). 


This same conference, the seventh, again had the college problem at 
heart for we find a paper entitled, “What Harvard Students Eat and 
What They Pay for It”. I quote: “under the old plan the men could 
order as many plates of roast beef as they wanted. Sometimes five or 
six plates of roast beef would be served to one man, who would eat the 
part he liked best, and waste the rest” (9). A discriminating clientele, 
to say the least! 

The college seems to have been a subject for considerable study on the 
part of the conference members, for we find the eighth conference pre- 
senting the subject, ‘The Problem of the College Table’. The report 
quotes Mrs. Ellen H. Richards as saying, “Every higher school still 
clings to the pre-evolution idea that no matter how a student eats, no 
matter where he sleeps, or what he wears, a book and midnight oil will 
make a scholar of him” (10). Thanks to the efforts of many people and 
many organizations we can say today that colleges are considering what 
the student eats, and where he sleeps. 

But right here in the records of this 1906 conference we find out why 
colleges are using trained dietitians as administrators, for we find the 
following: “‘At a western college with 200 students, a member of this 
conference had in one year not only paid off a debt of $600 with which 
the kitchen department was burdened when she took it in charge, but 
had also cleared $1000 besides. This was largely accomplished by 
buying in large quantities at wholesale, the former method having been 
to buy at retail’ (11). Let us hope her tribe has increased! Mrs. 
Richards further states, “Colleges go on putting up libraries, labora- 
tories, and museums, while housing and feeding students as if they were 
so many coolies” (12). To Mrs. Richards, and her co-workers, we may 
be indebted in part for our entrance into the college administrative 
world. 

In the proceedings of the eighth conference the term “institution 
manager” appears for the first time. And here too the business of a title 
for this managing person was a matter of some concern. Under the 
resolutions we find the following: ‘‘The need for a better term than 
dietician for an institutional food expert was briefly discussed. Among 
the terms suggested were eufagist (euphagist), to which the chief objec- 
tion is that it would mean the eater rather than the provider; dietist, 
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which is the main entry in the Standard, dietician being given as a vari- 
ant; and refectioner as the correlative of the recently revived ‘refectory’. 
Refector was proposed as shorter and better formed. All terms formed 
on ‘diet’ were pronounced objectionable because of their hospital atmos- 
phere” (13). How disheartening to have missed being called a refec- 
tioner or eufagist! 

The ninth conference in 1907 included a paper on ‘“‘The Status of the 
Institution Manager’ by Lydia Southard. After considerable discussion 
a resolution was adopted as follows: ‘‘Resolved, that it is the opinion of 
this conference that the position of matron or housekeeper in an institu- 
tion is one of leading responsibility, and that those occupying the 
position should be adequately prepared for it, and that heads of insti- 
tutions should recognize the position as one of social dignity and worthy 
of salary corresponding to its true importance” (14). 

The tenth conference in 1908 again takes up the college problem, 
with Miss Van Renssalaer presenting a paper on “‘College Homes’’, in 
which she stated: ‘‘It seems a far better plan for the good of students to 
have dormitories and clubs in the hands of persons working for and 
receiving a salary from the college than in the hands of those who are 
given the privilege of managing an enterprise and having what can be 
made over expenses” (15). Other papers read at this conference were: 
“The College Table as an Education Factor’’; ““The School Lunch Room 
in Rochester’’; and “The School Lunch Room in Rockford’’. 

In ten years of existence as participants in the Lake Placid Conferences 
our institution administrators were concerned with problems dealing with 
work standards, methods of organization, inventories, daily consumption 
figures, breakage, depreciation rates, methods of figuring costs, profes- 
sional status, quantity buying, nomenclature, training, and the like. 
With them, as with us, their interests and problems grew out of the needs 
of their jobs. With them, as with us, pooled information and organized 
effort helped to meet the needs of the day’s work in the college, the school 
lunchroom, and the hospital. 

What, then, may we say of administration today? Hospital food 
service is a far cry from the type briefly described under the heading as 
“old”. Today in this country, hospital food service is on a professional 
basis. The head of the dietary department is a person trained spe- 
cifically for the job she is holding. She is a major officer responsible 
directly to the superintendent of the hospital. She has her own budget, 
hires and maintains her own staff of workers, and is usually consulted 
on all purchases for her department, if she does not do the buying directly 
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from her own office. Her meals are nutritionally adequate. This ade- 
quacy is present in departments operating on very low budgets as well 
as in those operating on liberal budgets. In the higher cost brackets, 
there are the selective menus, from which the patient may choose almost 
anything he wants. The old special diet kitchens are disappearing. 
The preparation of food for the therapeutic diets is done in the main 
kitchen under the direction of the administrative dietitian. The thera- 
peutic diets are now modifications of the normal diet. The personnel 
of the hospital no longer take the left-overs. Some have their own pay 
cafeterias; others their own dining rooms with attractive meals served 
in comfortable surroundings. 

On the college campus we have the dietitian directing dormitory food 
service and student unions. We have college-controlled cafeterias and 
college-supervised codperative units. We have selective menus in a 
few dormitories. Occasionally we find therapeutic diets available to 
students in dormitories, a service prescribed by the college physician and 
directed by a dietitian. We find some alumnae groups interested in 
and “‘doing something about” the kind of food service available on their 
campus. One alumnae group makes this statement: ‘““Your committee 
has unanimously come to the conclusion that the College should be 
responsible for the physical well-being of its students, and that the care- 
ful and scientific selection, preparation, and serving of food, as well as 
the conditions under which it is prepared and served, is an important 
part of such responsibility” (16). Groups concerned chiefly with college 
health problems recognize the part that nutrition plays in the main- 
tenance of physical well-being. One such group states that “the feeding 
of students should be in charge of trained dietitians, and that the services 
of the dietitian as a consultant should also be available when needed by 
any students living in fraternivies, codperative houses, or unorganized 
groups, as well as for conferences with students who need help on special 
diets” (17). 

In many public schools today, the lunchroom is operated by the school 
board rather than by a concessionaire. That it should be so operated in 
all schools is generally conceded. Where the lunchroom is properly 
organized and managed, and where it is directed by a trained dietitian, 
it is considered as one of the units of the school supplying educational 
service as well as food service. 

In the field of food administration as a whole, we are finding ourselves 
concerned with studies of various kinds—carried on in our own kitchens 
and under usual operating conditions. Thus we are assembling facts 
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about the administration of our large-quantity food units; we make 
studies of yields of wholesale packages; we make consumption studies, 
labor studies; we are concerned with specifications for buying our various 
materials. The old rule of thumb is being superseded by factual infor- 
mation. It is to be hoped that we are operating our units with sound 
business policies, with good budgetary control, and with adequate 
accounting facilities. 

A new venture in our own professional association is the approval of 
student dietitian courses for students interested primarily in food ad- 
ministration. The American Dietetic Association now approves three 
such courses, planned to give the recent graduate actual experience in 
the various phases of the administrator’s work. Her experience in 
these courses is in the field of quantity food production and food service, 
and includes the planning of adequate meals at various cost levels, buying 
problems of the institution, personnel management, cost accounting, 
equipment upkeep and maintenance, and other managerial problems. 

That we have made progress is evident; that there is much to be done 
is well recognized. Let us not grow discouraged if at times our progress 
seems slow and our advances checked. We have come a long way and 
we owe much to those who have made our paths easier than theirs were. 
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PROGRESS IN THE VITAMIN FIELD! 


WALTER H. EDDY 
Department of Physiological Chemistry, Teachers College, Columbia University 


O ATTEMPT a comprehensive review of even the past year’s 
progress in vitamin research in the time allotted, is obviously 


an impossibility. Perhaps, then, you will permit me to imitate 
the radio news commentator and flash you a series of disconnected 
events in the field that you may, at least, get a view of the range of 
endeavor in this still new and only partly explored field. I will follow 
the alphabetical order and begin with vitamin A. 


VITAMIN A 


Before the American Chemical Association in April 1937, Holmes 
and Corbet of Oberlin reported the first successful isolation of active 
vitamin A in chemically pure form. Theory had fixed the structure 
as probably half a beta-carotene molecule, and suggested that when we 
eat carotene our livers accomplish this chemical transformation, perhaps 
by means of a specific enzyme. Holmes considers his analytical data 
on the carbon and hydrogen content of his product purely preliminary, 
but the figures, 83.5 per cent carbon and 10.5 per cent hydrogen, tend 
to support the theoretical structure. The product had an extinction 
coefficient of 2000 and blue unit value of 100,000. 

However, even the isolation of this active form does not fully explain 
the form of vitamin A in therapeutic or natural source. Before the 
American Biochemical Society at Memphis in May 1937, Emmett and 
Bird produced evidence to show that vitamin A can exist in cod liver 
oil concentrates as an alcohol or an ester, and that the ester form is 
more effectively utilized by rats, and probably by human beings. They 
claim that in fish oils the vitamin is mainly in the ester form; in concen- 
trates, as a mixture of the alcohol types. 

They demonstrated these forms by preparing concentrates of cod 
liver oil by different degrees of saponification, and comparing the bio- 
logical value of the products with the factor by which the extinction 
coefficient of the spectrometrically determined A must be multiplied 
to express true biological value, e.g.: 


Concentrate I, partly saponified; biological value E x 1970. 
Concentrate II, strongly saponified; biological value E x 1420. 


1 Read before the New York State Dietetic Association, Hotel Astor, New York City, 
May 30, 1937. 
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Concentrate III, completely saponified; biological value E x 905. 
Biological value of the original oil E x 1975. 


Saponification apparently converts the ester to the less assimilable 
alcohol form. 

We are all interested in the human need for vitamin A; what is mini- 
mum and what is optimum? Stiebeling, of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, has recently published 
the following table: 


Individuals Vitamin A need daily 
Boy 4-6; Girl 4-7 years 4200 international units 
Boy 7-10; Girl 8-13 years............................ 4900 international units 
Boys over 10; Girls over 13; Men and women 5600 international units 


This is rather in the nature of a recommendation, as absolute data on 
needs are still lacking. Moore (1), of Cambridge, England, has re- 
cently published data which, when evaluated by dietary records, may 
prove of considerable value in establishing body needs. 

Moore measured the vitamin A content of some 1000 human livers 
obtained by autopsy. He found the median value of the livers of those 
who had died from accident (i.e. with no diseased condition) to be 220 
international units (I. U.) per gram of wet liver. When the content of 
livers of diseased persons was contrasted with this finding, there was 
found to be reduction in every type of disease, the median values being 
as follows: tuberculosis, 140; measles, 110; pneumonia, 78; head infec- 
tions, 68; septic diseases, 47; heart disease, 15. In 200 livers of chil- 
dren there was found a variation with age as follows: 0 to 4 weeks, 
17 I. U. per gram of liver; 5 weeks to 3 months, 14; 4 to 8 months, 100; 
9 to 18 months, 73; 19 months to 3 years, 99. Dietary histories estab- 
lishing vitamin A intakes of these cases were, unfortunately, not avail- 
able, but if and as such data becomes available, the liver retention 
value may be established and serve not only to establish human needs, 
but also to evaluate autopsy figures such as the above. 

In 1925, Wolbach and Howe (2) elaborated the theory that vitamin A 
deficiency results in an epithelial metaplasia and the change in form 
thus induced has been considered to be the reason why the epithe- 
lium looses its ability to protect underlying tissues from bacterial 
invasion. This theory is the basis of the urge to greater intake of 
vitamin A in building resistance to colds or other types of infection. 
The Archives of Pathology (3) will soon publish a report by McCullough 
and Dalldorf which confirms:this theory from a new viewpoint. These 
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investigators stimulated metaplasia in rats in two ways: by threading 
silk strands through the trachea and by feeding 25 mgm. of theelin. 
Rats so treated developed typical metaplasia when the basal diet was 
low in vitamin A, and failed to do so when it was abundant in the vitamin. 

Kidney and bladder stone were first shown, by Dr. L. B. Mendel, to 
be associated with lack of vitamin A. Kearns of Wisconsin (4) has 
recently produced new evidence of the value of a high A diet in treat- 
ment of human cases of this sort. He reports treatment of some 318 
cases in the past 8 years, of which 94 were followed closely. He in- 
creased the amount of vitamin A and other vitamins, as well as acid 
ash foods and lactic acid or lactic acid producing substances in the diet. 
In his 94 closely followed cases, he has had only two or three recurrences. 

Sherman’s stress on a high A intake as a factor in longevity and the 
importance of over 5000 units per day for optimum effect in cold resist- 
ance, suggests the desirability of closer observation and correlation 
between high intakes of this vitamin and the progress of disease if we 
wish to establish optimum dosages. 

The relation of vitamin A intake to skin health and enamel organ 
function, has been fairly well demonstrated by numerous investigators. 
Recently it has stimulated interest in the possibility of introducing 
vitamin A by inunction. Dr. Sperti of Cincinnati permits me to 
report experiments of his in which he was able to secure quantitative evi- 
dence of the absorption of vitamin A through the skin of the rat. In my 
own laboratory I have been able to confirm these results. We have just 
completed a preliminary test with 8 rats. To 4 of these we fed a beta- 
carotene emulsion in cocoa butter, and to the other 4 rats we applied 
the emulsion to the back of the neck for 4 minutes daily. These rats, 
previously depleted of stored vitamin by the U. S. P. method, showed 
good gain in the 28 days of treatment, indicating nearly complete ab- 
sorption of the unitage applied by inunction. 

In 1935, Gordonoff and Ludwig (5) reported in Vitaminsforchung 
that heart fibroblasts and tumor transplants cultured in the plasma of 
rats on vitamin-deficient diets, showed reduced growth rate which 
could be restored by plasma of rats on a high A diet. Holmes (6) has 
reported better healing of burns and ulcers by treatment with an oint- 
ment containing 70 per cent cod liver oil. Rowe and Dalldorf have 
recently confirmed the ability of epithelial cells to take up vitamin A 
and use it, by cultivating iris epithelium in nutrient media and stim- 
ulating growth rate by simple addition of carotene to such media. 

The possibility of meeting skin needs by external application of vita- 
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min A has passed the pioneer stage, and is now eliciting careful study 
for practical usage. 


VITAMIN By, 


Because of the work of R. R. Williams and co-workers (7), today we 
have the structural formula of this vitamin, a method for its isolation 
in pure form, as well as actual synthesis of the product on a commercial 
scale, the ““Betabion” of Merck and a similar product of Winthrop. 
In a recent paper by Leong and Harris (8) of Cambridge, using the 
bradycardia method of test for B, it is reported that isolated and syn- 
thetic vitamin B, are equivalent in 2.8-3 gamma dosage to one I. U. 
Merck and our laboratory have found their ‘‘Betabion’’, in doses of 3 to 4 
gamma daily, to give the growth response of 10 mgm. of the U. S. P. 
international reference standard, theoretically one I. U. This work 
and such comparisons should lead to the discard of the Sherman-Chase 
unit in estimation of potency and dosage of this vitamin. With the 
pure product we can express need, as in the case of vitamin C, in terms 
of actual quantities of the vitamin in micrograms or in terms of inter- 
national units. We no longer need the other method or units. The 
availability of the pure product as a reference standard eliminates the 
variations in the old Sherman-Chase unit definition when checked by 
different laboratory rats. 

Leong (9) has also reported, by use of the bradycardia method, that 
a rat attains maximum storage of vitamin B in tissues on a daily dosage 
of 30 I. U. of B, daily. The distribution he finds on this dosage is as 
follows: 


The heart stores 2.7 units per gram. 

The liver stores 2.6 units per gram and 35 per cent of the total storage. 
The muscles store 0.6 units per gram and 50 per cent of the total storage. 
In the whole body, a storage of 0.3 unit per gram of body weight. 


He also reports that a rat, taking 2 I. U. per day, excreted 10 per cent 
in the urine, practically none in the feces, and apparently destroyed 
the rest in the tissues. 

Knott (10) has been studying optimum needs of this vitamin in 
children and recently reported a requirement of 20 I. U. per kgm. of 
body weight. This would mean 500 units per day for a 50 lb. child, 
over twice the recommendation of the American Medical Association’s 
Committee on Foods, as the probable adult need. These studies, like 
those of Sherman on vitamin A needs for optimum effect, indicate that 
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amounts of vitamin for mere prevention of pathology may be far below 
the amount compatible with “buoyant health”. Especially is this 
important in the matter of vitamin B provision in the diet, for outside 
the whole cereals this vitamin is far from abundant, even in the so- 
called protective fruits and vegetables. 

While the American Medical Association is loath, as yet, to permit 
advertisement to the layman of the value of this vitamin in constipation, 
because of the multiple causation of this condition and the danger of 
self-medication, its relation to prevention of colon-stasis is rather abun- 
dantly established today. 


B-COMPLEX RESOLUTION 


Marked progress has been made in the resolution of the vitamin B 
complex, especially in the matter of pellagra prevention factors. Koehn 
and Elvehjem (11) have obtained from liver extract a “filtrate factor” 
curative of chick pellagra and of black tongue in dogs, the latter gen- 
erally held to be true to the same deficiency that produces human 
pellagra. From 400 gm. of a liver extract they obtained 2.56 gm. of 
dry substance. They found that 0.64 mgm. of this substance daily, 
prevented black tongue; and that 0.7 mgm. per day prevented chick 
pellagra. The substance is not absorbed on charcoal or Fuller’s earth. 
Is it the human pellagra preventive? It if is, our resolution of Bz or 
G today becomes: lactoflavin, retaining the term vitamin G; Be, the 
as yet undetermined rat pellagra preventive; and a filtrate factor pre- 
ventive of chick, dog, and perhaps human pellagra. 

In this matter of application of rat, dog and chick studies of deficiency 
diseases to human cases, Smith, at the last American Chemical Society 
meeting, warned that he who treats human pellagra must consider 
light and perhaps flavins as factors in the syndrome cure, as well as a 
specific antidermatitis factor. Dermatitis in human pellagrins dis- 
appears in presence of light, without cure of disease. Pellagrins’ urine 
is low in flavin. He reported that in his tests he had found yeast and 
liver extract effective factors in cure; wheat germ less effective; and 
lactoflavin and Lilly’s B, extract of little value alone. 

Barnett Sure reported at the last American Biochemical Society 
meeting that 1000 units of vitamin B, per day had proved very beneficial 
in the treatment of a group of cardiac cases; Whipple and Church, that 
vitamin B is essential to the synthesis of fat; and Muus, Bessey and 
Hastings, that flavins and B, have a definite influence on the metabolism 
of diaphragm and liver tissue. 
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Day, Darby and Langston (12) have advanced further proof that 
lactoflavin (or riboflavin, the term used by the American Medical 
Association for the substance B, or G) is a significant factor in the pre- 
vention of cataract. In a recent issue of Science, Chase (13) suggests 
that the regeneration of visual purple (a known vitamin A requirement 
process) may also require the presence of a flavin. 


VITAMIN C 


There is increasing use of Tillman’s titration method for estimating 
the vitamin C potency of products and sources. Discovery that as- 
corbic acid can be reversibly oxidized to dehydro-ascorbic without loss 
of biological activity, demands care in the application of this method. 
I suggest especial attention to two new papers on this subject: that of 
Mack and Tressler (14), and Lyman, Schultze, and King (15) in the 
May Journal of Biological Chemistry. The former suggest the use of 
an ionizable acid as extractant, to avoid reversible oxidation; the latter, 
the need of special concentrations of metaphosphate, as determined 
by the amount of copper present, for similar preventive effect. 

Stone (16), in the April Biochemical Journal, shows that certain fruits 
and vegetables contain an oxidase that catalyses the reversible oxidation 
of ascorbic acid and acts when these products are minced. He found 
it present in banana, cabbage, carrots, cucumbers, vegetable marrow, 
potato, and string beans, and absent in cantaloupe, lettuce, lucerne, 
onion, green peas, spinach, and watermelon. Johnson and Zilva (17) 
claim the oxidase can oxidize not only 1-ascorbic acid but also d-gluco- 
ascorbic. They find it absent in potato but claim that the phenolases, 
in combination with potato juice or catechol, have the same effect. 

If suitable precautions are not taken when using the titration method, 
we are liable to form false conclusions about the biological availability 
of certain antiscorbutics. The test is being given wide practical appli- 
cation today; for example, Richardson, Davis and Mayfield (18) have 
recently determined, by this method, the value of potatoes prepared 
by different procedures: 


Vitamin C content of a 5 oz. serving of putatoes 
mgm. ascorbic 
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Escalloped 

Fried 
American style, in butter 
German style, in butter 
German style, in Crisco 


Daniell, Kennedy and Munsell (19) report that: 


Orange juice, refrigerated, loses 10 per cent of its vitamin C content. 
Tomato juice, refrigerated 1 hour, loses 3 per cent. 
Tomato juice, refrigerated 3-4 days, loses 40 per cent. 


VITAMIN D 


The problem of the forms of this vitamin is still a live tissue. What 
forms are best assimilated and what are protective dosages of given 
sources, are of practical importance to the consumer. For those inter- 
ested in the problem of the forms and the experimentation to establish 
differences, a recent paper by Bills and others in the April 1937 Journal 
of Nutrition (20) is recommended. A comprehensive review of the past 
11 years’ work by Windaus (21) appears in the Merck Jahresberichte, 
in which he describes three forms of vitamin D and claims that the one 
in tuna fish oil is mainly Ds. 

The increasing use of vitamin D milks (irradiated, metabolized, and 
fortified) has increased the desirability of knowing what amounts can 
be relied on for prevention of rickets. It is obvious that if rickets has 
actually developed, the patient presents a medical problem to be treated 
by the physician. But what information can we give to consumers 
who use the various milks daily? 

In answer to this, a recent paper by Drake of Toronto (22) may be 
cited. During the past three years he has studied 1228 infants on a 
basal diet of cow’s milk and carbohydrate formula. He reports that 
of 240 children with no added vitamin D in the diet, 13 per cent had 
moderate rickets, and after five months 21 per cent had developed 
severe rickets. In treating cases to prevent rickets he found that: 


1 teaspoon of cod liver oil per day was as effective as 3 teaspoons. 

14 drops of viosterol as effective as 10 drops. 

95 U.S.P. units of irradiated fresh or evaporated milk as effective as 150 units of 
other sources of D. 

300 to 500 units necessary for cure. 


Drake reports, however, that he believes there is no essential difference 
in the antirachitic potency of vitamin D in cod liver oil, mixed fish oils 
with high potency, irradiated cholesterol, and irradiated milk. 
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Heyman, at the last American Biochemical Society meeting, reported 
evidence that the presence of bile in the digestive tract is necessary to 
the absorption of vitamin D. This observation emphasizes the need 
of attention to more than just the feeding of a given unitage if we are 
to be sure of its absorption and utilization. Liver diseases or gall 
bladder disturbances, in particular, become of importance in controlling 
the use of vitamin therapy. 

Heyman (23) contributes interesting data on the storage of vitamin D 
in the tissues. He fed rats a dose of 200,000 units of D and then meas- 
ured the storage in tissues at the end of 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 12 weeks, 
with these results: 


Brain storage 
Erythrocytes 
Small intestines 


He believes that there is little tissue consumption of D, and that the 
loss is mainly by excretion. In that connection a recent experiment of 
Sperti in Cincinnati is of interest. He proved that the washings of 
human skin contain significant amounts of provitamin D. Skin is 
apparently not only a place of D formation, but of D elimination. 

Because of increasing use of vitamin D (and A) in cosmetic prepara- 
tions and ointments, there has been increased study of the effect of 
vitamin D on the skin itself. In 1927, Hume and co-workers at the 
Lister Institute in London first proved (24) that D is absorbable through 
the skin in amounts adequate to prevent rickets. This has been abun- 
dantly confirmed by other workers since then. A few weeks ago a 
premature infant in a Cincinnati hospital was cured of rickets by inunc- 
tions with cod liver oil. 

At the time Hume’s paper appeared it was viewed simply as proof 
that the sun created vitamin D in the skin, and it was thus able to pass 
into the circulation and reach the bone. About 1930, observations 
began to accumulate to show that when the skin absorbed vitamin D, 
the vitamin played a réle in the metabolism of the skin itself. Some 
of this work is published and much is in the form of reports to the Federal 
Trade Commission, or in papers now in preparation for publication, 
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many of which I have had the privilege of seeing. For example, a 
New York City dermatologist, Dr. Robert McLaughlin, reported that 
he was able to produce better flexibility in skin injured by x-ray burn 
if a little viosterol were combined in the skin ointment used. A Boston 
dermatologist, Dr. Mendenhall, was able to show by microphotographs 
of capillaries of the finger that with absorption of vitamin D there was 
an increase in the growth of capillaries into the skin tissue. Treatment 
of skin by creams and soaps, with and without added D, has produced 
contrasts in skin behavior that in the eyes of expert dermatologists 
indicate a response to the products containing vitamin D. 

Reed, Thacker, Dillman and Welch (25) reported in 1933 that “‘admin- 
istration of large doses of irradiated ergosterol to normal dogs, causes 
an increase in the metabolic rate that is not quantitatively related to 
any other observed factor”. Seel (26) had previously shown in 1929 
that rachitics have a low metabolic rate. 

Recently, skin respiration studies by the Warburg method, conducted 
by Presnell (27) at the University of Cincinnati, show that the skin of 
rachitic and non-rachitic rats vary in their metabolic rate as evidenced 
by difference in ability to take up oxygen; and that the skin of ratscured 
of rickets by D administration, has normal oxygen uptake. 

These results and others not yet available for publication, force 
revision of our views as to methods of effecting skin health. In his 
monograph on the Physiological Effect of Radiant Energy, (Chemical 
Catalog Co., 1933) Laurens says: “The active substance (D) can be 
absorbed, we know, from the skin as when gauze pads soaked in cod 
liver oil are applied to the abdominal skin of infants, or when irradiated 
ergosterol is placed on uninjured skin. It can also be absorbed when 
it is subcutaneously or intra-muscularly injected.” But, in passing 
through the skin, does externally applied A or D produce effect on the 
skin itself? The accumulating data seems to answer this in the affirma- 
tive though much of it is so recent as to make observant dermatologists 
hesitant, for various reasons, to publish results pending further con- 
firmation. 

For years we rejected the phrase ‘“‘skin food’’ or “nourishing cream”’ 
on cosmetic labels, on the basis that these cosmetics were lubricants 
and not foods. I still believe that the objection is sound. But if real 
nutrients can be introduced into skin cells by external application, 
cosmetics can truly be skin foods, and we shall have to revise our view 
that skin can be nourished only by nutrient elements brought to it by 
the blood supply after ingestion. 
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VITAMIN E 


There is little to report in regard to this vitamin and its use in dietetics. 
Evans, with the codéperation of the Emersons, in 1935 isolated an alcohol 
or sterol of high potency to which he gave the name “tocopherol’’ (27). 
We are apparently approaching real identification of this vitamin. 
Unfortunately, we lack adequate quantitative data on the distribution 
of this factor in foodstuffs, as well as adequate studies of human reac- 
tions to increased or decreased vitamin E, to determine whether it is 
present in the ordinary diet in sufficient amounts for normal fertility 
and reproduction. Until we have such data we can formulate no 
sound procedures for its administration. 


NEW VITAMINS 


The existence of Bs and a filtrate factor in the B complex has already 
been outlined. We are still uncertain as to the existence of the B3, B,, 
and B; factors postulated by various workers. 

The next letter of the alphabet, F, has recently been proposed for 
certain unsaturates among the fatty acids, and notably for linoleic acid. 
Evans, the Burrs and Lepkovsky (28) were responsible for the demon- 
stration of a rat deficiency disease, including a dermatitis, which re- 
sulted from eliminating fat entirely from a diet that included all the 
known vitamins. The condition could be cured with certain fats and 
not with others, a situation that suggested the existence of another 
factor termed vitamin F. 

Continuing these studies at the University of Minnesota, Burr has 
shown that certain unsaturates are essential (notably linoleic acid) 
and that only certain fats contain them in significant amounts. By 
feeding tests with such fats, he has corrected the deficiency in rats. It 
is an open question whether such curative unsaturates should be called 
vitamins. It has not yet been demonstrated that man suffers a der- 
matitis, as does the rat, through deprivation of these unsaturates. At 
present it is shown that the skin varies in its content of linoleic acid, 
and that the acid will penetrate the skin when applied externally in 
suitable carrier. 


VITAMIN H 


The terminology, vitamin H, has been applied to several products, 
but the latest is P. Gyorgyi’s suggestion that we use it to designate the 
acidic amino acid which he believes combats that substance in egg 
which Parsons first called attention to as a toxic factor. This suggestion 
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was made by Gyorgyi at the recent meeting of the American Biochemical 
Society, and we have little further data on this possible vitamin. 


VITAMIN K 


In the May 15, 1937, issue of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, editorial attention is given to a possibility of real importance: 
The use of “‘Koagulations vitamin” (or ‘““K vitamin” as Dam proposed 
that it be called) in the treatment of diseases due to non-coagulating 
blood. 

We owe most of our present knowledge of this vitamin to the observa- 
tions of Szent-Gyorgyi and co-workers (29), Dam and co-workers (30) 
and Almquist and co-workers (31). It is apparently a fat soluble 
vitamin and may be related to the flavones. 


GIZZARD EROSION FACTOR 


Almquist (32) introduces a still more recent vitamin claimant, a 
factor preventive of gizzard erosion in chicks. You will find its story in 
the April Journal of Nutrition. 


SUMMARY 


It is evident from the foregoing rapid review that vitamin research 
is active, that the subject and its practical bearings are far from being 
completely developed today. It is also increasingly evident that these 
regulators of tissue metabolism, like their most closely resembling sub- 
stances, the hormones, merit increasing attention if we are to feed 
people adequately; that is, if diets are to be adequate for more than 
mere avoidance of acute pathology. What is most needed today is a 
recognition of body symptoms that will tell definitely whether we have 
had enough, too little, or too much of each of the vitamins. Dietitians 
have unique opportunities for studying this phase of the vitamin prob- 
lem. I would like to commend it as your special problem, your oppor- 
tunity to provide further practical knowledge, still very greatly needed, 
in this field of investigation. 
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SOME PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS IN NUTRITION! 


E. NEIGE TODHUNTER 
The State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


ODAY every magazine and newspaper, in one of its corners, 
carries advice (sometimes good but often bad) on what to eat, and 


we may be tempted to say that everyone knows so much about 
nutrition that there are no present day problems. It is true that 
progress in the science of nutrition has been rapid and many prob- 
lems have been solved in the last twenty-five years. The discovery 
of the vitamins and their nutritional significance has meant that many 
diseases prevalent at the beginning of this century have ceased to take 
their former toll of human lives. The dramatic conquest of rickets, 
scurvy, xerophthalmia and night blindness, pellagra, nutritional anemia, 
and beriberi has been an outstanding contribution to health from the 
nutrition research laboratory. Probably there are no more discoveries 
as spectacular as these to be made, but other vital problems still await 
investigation. 

Let us look at some of the recent investigations of our nutritional 
habits. In Rhode Island (1) during 1933 and 1934 a survey was made 
of the amount of milk, fruit and vegetables eaten by school children 
for one or more weeks. A total of 175 records of food consumption 
were examined and one-third of the group were found to be receiving 
considerably less of the protective foods than is considered essential 
for the health of growing children. A report last year (2) on the com- 
parative size of rural and urban Utah school children, as determined 
by weight-height-age relationship, involved a study of 12,913 rural and 
13,871 urban children between the ages of 6 and 15 years and showed 
that rural boys and girls are smaller in size than urban children and 
that the difference increases with age. This smaller size is believed 
to be due to environment rather than heredity, with diet an important 
factor. Careful records were made of the kind and amount of food 
eaten by 891 of these rural children (3). A diet similar to the average 
for the children was then fed to guinea pigs. The animals showed 
severe scurvy in three to four weeks, a clear indication of dietary inad- 
equacy in vitamin C. When this same diet was fed to rats there was 
steady but retarded rate of growth. Increased rate of growth was 
secured by adding sources of the other vitamins, best growth being 


1 Read before the Washington State Dietetic Association, Seattle, January 23, 1937. 
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secured when vitamins A, B, D, and G were all added. This latter 
finding re-emphasizes the fact that rarely do we find a single dietary 
deficiency occurring. If one constituent is lacking, probably several 
others are likewise deficient. 

Another illustration of the state of nutritional health today is afforded 
by the work of Jeans and Zentmire (4) using the photometer to measure 
eye adaptation to changes in light and dark illumination. This adapt- 
ability is associated with the rate of regeneration of the visual purple 
of the eye, of which vitamin A is a constituent part. By means of the 
photometer, Jeans examined the eyes of 404 children of 6 to 15 years 
of age, selected at random from rural, village and urban schools, and 
found that 26 per cent of a rural group and 53 per cent of a village group 
showed evidence of vitamin A deficiency. In the urban group the 
incidence increased as the income fell, 79 per cent of the low income 
level showing subnormal ability to adapt to dark. That this condition 
is associated with vitamin A deficiency, was clearly demonstrated when 
all but 3 of 78 children thus affected developed normal dark adaptation 
after a period of increased vitamin A or carotene ingestion. 

We must recognize that there is a wide range between gross signs of a 
deficiency disease such as xerophthalmia, and perfect health, but be- 
cause there are no obvious signs of deficiency or ill health, this gives no 
assurance that the individual is receiving a diet complete in all essentials 
and adequate for optimum health. Frequently it is impossible, by our 
present standards for measuring the nutritional state of a child, to dis- 
cern these dietary shortcomings unless we have special techniques or 
apparatus such as that developed by Jeans. 

Investigations like these clearly indicate that we still have nutrition 
problems. One of these is to find means of measuring vitamin or other 
deficiencies, not severe enough to cause obvious disease, but which 
prevent the attainment of physical well-being in the fullest sense of 
the word. 

To solve the problem of providing adequate food for all, would change 
the health of the whole nation—a greater contribution even than the 
discovery of the nutritional prevention of those deficiency diseases 
that has saved the lives of thousands. The nutrition problem of today 
demands the attention and effort of every professional person in the 
field. It will continue to exist as long as there are amy children who 
receive an inadequate food supply. While we continue to see children 
with decayed or imperfect teeth, children who are listless, who suffer 
chronic fatigue, and are anemic in appearance, with poor conditions 
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of the skin and flabby muscles, and subject to many colds and infec- 
tions, there will continue to be a nutrition problem. Not until every 
child and adult reaches ‘‘a state of well-being such that no improvement 
can be effected by a change in diet” (5) will our problem be solved. 
All this will mean a shifting of the center of interest from the research 
laboratories, where the discoveries in nutrition have been made, to 
everyday life where this new knowledge is yet to be fully applied. 

Agreed that there is convincing evidence of the existence of nutrition 
problems today, let us now consider how to meet them. Outstanding 
today is one problem, that of the paradox of overproduction of food- 
stuffs on the one hand and undernutrition on the other. Obviously 
this is a problem beyond the scope of any one individual or possibly 
even one nation to solve. It engaged the attention of the League of 
Nations in 1935, when Australia’s leading delegate used the phrase 
“marrying agriculture and public health”. The outcome was the 
appointment of a committee composed of agricultural, economic, and 
health experts to study and correlate problems of nutrition and health, 
and agriculture in various countries, and thus lead to an improvement 
of the world economic situation. 

The League of Nations Health Organization, the International 
Labor Office, and the International Institute of Agriculture are all 
coéperating in this work; their first reports are available and have been 
reviewed in recent numbers of both this JouRNAL (6) and that of the 
American Home Economics Association (7). If this problem of har- 
monizing economic and public health developments appears too vast 
for us, let us survey some of the others of more direct practical impor- 
tance to the dietitian. 

Foremost among these is the question: to what extent can the average 
diet be improved and how? ‘The nutritional investigation of Corry 
Mann (8) has frequently been cited. A diet believed to be adequate 
for growing boys was so greatly improved by the addition of one pint 
of milk daily that over a four-year period the average gain in weight 
and height of the boys receiving the improved diet was almost double 
that of the boys who continued on the original diet. 

A more recent report is that of Orr and his associates (9) who fed 
rats on foodstuffs representing the average diet of a working class 
community in Scotland. The experiment was continued for two and 
a quarter years through 4 to 5 generations of rats, corresponding to 
100 or more years of human life; thus remote or cumulative effects of 
the dietary could be observed. One group of rats was fed a diet similar 
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to that eaten by the human population but many of the females failed 
to survive the birth of their second litter of young. The amount of 
milk in the diet, therefore, had to be increased through the remaining 
21 months of the investigation in order that the experiment might 
continue at all. The second group of rats received the same diet sup- 
plemented with green food and as much milk as they cared to drink. 
At the end of the two-year experimental period the following facts 
had been observed. The rats on the human dietary were inferior in 
every way when compared with those of the same hereditary back- 
ground and kept under the same living conditions except for the im- 
proved diet. On the human dietary they showed a slower rate of growth, 
a lowered hemoglobin content, impaired reproductive capacity, and 
markedly increased death rate due to increased susceptibility to an 
infection to which both groups of rats were exposed. In some way the 
addition of milk and green food converted a biologically poor, into a 
biologically good diet for the rats. These results cannot be applied 
in entirety to humans, but such findings do show that large sections 
of the population are still far from an optimum state of nutrition and 
that much could still be done by means of improved food supply to 
raise the resistance to infection and improve the physique of human 
beings. 

Another illustration is afforded by Sherman’s (10) laboratory in which 
two groups of rats of the same original stock have been kept under 
exactly similar conditions with but one difference in their diet. The 
first group receives a diet consisting of § whole milk powder and 2 ground 
wheat, which allows growth, reproduction and apparent good health; 
the second, a diet of similar constituents in which the milk powder is in- 
creased to 3. This experiment has continued for 40 generations, a period 
comparable to at least 1000 years in human life time. While the first 
group appear to be healthy, the second are more healthy, as shown by 
the fact that they live 10 per cent longer (this is not unduly forcing 
the length of life but is equivalent to increasing the human life span 
from 70 to 77 years). The reproductive period is longer, they give 
birth to more young and rear a greater number, and signs of senescence 
are deferred. Thus, a diet considered good has been made better by 
the increased use of milk. More recent studies, in the same laboratories, 
on the problem of what milk constituent is responsible for the superior 
condition of animals on the experimental diet, have shown that calcium 
is in part, though not solely, responsible for the improvement. Sherman 
and his co-workers (11, 12) also report that the level of calcium intake 
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for optimal well-being is significantly higher than that required for 
normal growth and maintenance. 

These carefully controlled studies provide convincing evidence that 
the diets consumed by many groups today are not adequate, and that 
the addition of milk, fruits, and vegetables brings about a striking im- 
provement in the general health. 

The availability of the various food constituents is a problem re- 
ceiving much attention at present and one which is of practical impor- 
tance to the dietitian since the intake of dietary constituents as com- 
puted from tables of chemical composition may be very different from 
that actually obtained by the body. 

Fincke (13) has found that the calcium of some foods may be rendered 
unavailable to the body in the presence of foods containing oxalic acid, 
because of the loss of calcium as insoluble oxalate. 

The work of Elvehjem and his colleagues at Wisconsin, has shown 
that the total iron in foods is in many cases not wholly utilizable by the 
body, only the inorganic forms of ionizable iron being available for 
hemoglobin regeneration. This has been confirmed by other workers 
in laboratories in this country and England but there is no agreement 
in all cases as to what percentage of iron is available in different, foods. 

Realizing that available carbohydrate in fruits and vegetables is of 
much more value for dietetic purposes than the total carbohydrate as 
given in most analyses, McCance and Widdowson of Kings College, 
London, have re-analyzed many fruits and vegetables in terms of what 
is available to the body. 

Other instances of availability of food constituents differing from 
food analyses values are known and much may yet be discovered in this 
particularly interesting phase of the subject. Time will permit but 
one reference here. The absorption of vitamin A has been shown by 
Rowntree (14) to be affected by the presence of mineral oil. This work 
has been continued by investigators in Pennsylvania who have shown 
that mineral oil renders carotene or vitamin A unavailable to the body, 
since the mineral oil exhibits a preferential solubility for the vitamin 
and prevents its intestinal absorption. 

The interrelationship of dietary factors is a problem that has received 
considerable study but requires much more research. We know that 
calcium and phosphorus are so closely interrelated that a high intake 
of one can result in rickets if the other is low, and that vitamin D is 
closely tied up with the body’s ability to utilize these essential minerals. 

Wisconsin workers have shown that copper is necessary for the 
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conversion of absorbed iron into hemoglobin; unless copper is present, 
the iron is stored in the liver and is not available for hemoglobin 
formation. 

Vitamin B is believed to be related to carbohydrate metabolism; and 
the sparing action of fat and carbohydrate on body protein has long 
been recognized. 

It is reported that vitamin Bz or G and the proportion of protein 
in the diet are related in some way. We also have evidence that cal- 
cium exerts a favorable influence on iron metabolism and that calcium 
and magnesium are antagonistic to each other in their action in the 
body. 

This general field is one that leaves scope for much more research and 
offers possible solutions for many problems in diet therapy. In general, 
we can say at this stage that the problem of availability and inter- 
relationship of dietary constituents emphasizes the need for variety 
in diet. With wide variety, we need not fear that at any time we might 
get too much of any essential food constituent, or an overdose of any 
vitamin—a condition that does not seem possible if we confine our- 
selves to foods. The use of vitamin concentrates and mineral prepara- 
tions, however, is a matter for great care—these are for the use of the 
physician, not the nutritionist. 

The problem of the high incidence of dental caries could well occupy 
the whole of this discussion; while it may not be entirely solved by 
nutritional means, there is good evidence that certain dietary factors, 
especially calcium and phosphorus, vitamin D, and possibly vitamin C, 
are concerned with sound tooth structure. 

The extent to which the increasing consumption of sugar (the annual 
consumption per capita in Great Britain is double that of 50 years ago, 
and in this country is practically as high as any in the world) is detri- 
mental to health, needs investigation. 

A problem of particular concern to those of us in college work is the 
tendency of many young women to be more interested in a slender 
figure than in a well nourished body. Dietary studies show that in 
the past few years the lowered calorie intake has meant a much lowered 
protein intake and it seems probable that this has also reduced the 
intake of minerals and vitamins below that which is essential. 

The public has been made overconscious of vitamins, partly through 
commercial advertising and because of the spectacular nature of their 
discovery. Nevertheless, the nutritional problem of the vitamins 
continues to be most pertinent because of probable inadequacy due to 
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faulty food selection and because modern methods of food preparation 
tend to remove or destroy vitamins. Neither do we know at present 
what is the daily requirement of each of the vitamins for children and 
adults at different ages. 

In our laboratory we are investigating the vitamin values of food 
products of this state, more particularly, the fruits and vegetables, 
and the factors which influence their content of vitamins A and C. 
Extensive studies have been continued for several years on apples, 
using guinea pigs as test animals and determining by feeding experi- 
ments the amount of apple which must be fed daily to protect the 
animal from scurvy during the experimental period of eight weeks. 
We have found that variety is the factor causing greatest differences 
in vitamin C content (16). The Winesap apple is a comparatively 
good source of vitamin C, two apples a day of this variety being sufficient 
to protect a man from scurvy (though several more would be required 
for good health). The Rome Beauty, Spitzenberg, Yellow Newtown, 
and Golden Delicious are similar to the Winesap, but the Delicious, 
Richared, and Jonathan varieties have only one-third as much vitamin 
C as the Winesap. We have found that a Golden Delicious apple, 
when pared, supplies only half as much vitamin C as the unpared apple. 
Dove (17) has pointed out that in Maine the choice of apple variety 
grown affects the vitamin C supply of between 200,000 and 440,000 
people in one section. 

Storage conditions influence the vitamin C content: at 45°F. one- 
fourth of the original vitamin C is lost in a period of six months, yet 
there is no measurable loss over the same period of time when kept in 
cold storage at 32°F. (18). In our laboratory, cooking has been found 
to reduce the vitamin C content of Jonathans by more than one-half. 

With Winesap apples, increased soil fertilizer was found slightly to 
increase the vitamin C content and this factor is now being further 
studied. 

Our studies on the vitamin A content of apples show that they com- 
pare favorably with oranges and similar fruits and that there is at least 
three times as much vitamin A in the peel of the apple as in the same 
weight of apple flesh. 

Freezing as a method of preservation of foods is rapidly developing 
in this part of the country but the value of such foods is largely deter- 
mined by the effect of this process on the food constituents. Our 
studies on the vitamin C value of frozen red raspberries show them to 
be a very good source of vitamin C, though the amount differs with 
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variety. The Marlboro variety of red raspberry in the frozen state 
showed a vitamin C content comparable to tomato juice. After thawing 
and remaining overnight at room temperature, a destruction of more 
than one-half of the original vitamin C content of raspberries resulted, 
indicating that care in the handling of frozen foods after purchasing is 
essential if the fullest value is to be obtained from them. 

Another problem is that of determining the actual quantitative re- 
quirement at different ages for the various vitamins so that we may 
have a more scientific and exact basis for diet planning. Special tech- 
niques must be devised for measurements, such as the photometer of 
Jeans recently developed for quantitative vitamin A measurements. 

In our laboratory, Miss Post is investigating the daily vitamin C 
losses of college women. Vitamin C, or ascorbic acid, in man and 
animals, is excreted in the urine. Under certain specified conditions, 
the vitamin C present in any solution may be measured by chemical 
titration with the redox dye, 2:6 dichlorophenolindophenol. The 
amount of vitamin C excreted daily in the urine appears to depend on 
the past dietary intake. If a person has been receiving an adequate 
amount of vitamin C, then a very large intake of the vitamin at a given 
time will cause an immediate rise in the vitamin C content of the urine. 
However, a subject who has been receiving an inadequate supply of this 
vitamin will require considerable amounts over a number of days before 
the body is ‘‘saturated”’ enough to permit an increased urinary excretion. 

It is believed that this test may be of clinical value in determining 
when a patient lacks sufficient vitamin C, and also that by determina- 
tions of the daily loss in a number of normal individuals we may ascer- 
tain the standard requirement. 

In our laboratory, the findings from seven normal subjects studied 
thus far indicate a wide range in daily excretion of vitamin C and an 
apparent relation to dietary intake. Two subjects consuming diets 
almost entirely devoid of fresh fruits and vegetables, excreted a daily 
average of 10 and 14 mgm. of vitamin C respectively over a four-day 
period; three subjects on diets including some fruit juice and a salad, 
excreted 30, 36, and 24 mgm. daily; while two individuals whose diet 
included considerable quantities of fruit juice and vegetables, excreted 
60 and 83 mgm. daily. One subject, studied continuously for two and 
one-half months, showed an excretion curve for vitamin C which rose 
and fell as the vitamin content of the diet was increased or decreased, 
and a definite rise unrelated to dietary intake at the beginning of the 
menstrual period. : 
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SUMMARY 


There is a nutrition problem today, evidenced by the common indi- 
cations of malnutrition among us. One of the great approaches to this 
problem occupying the attention, not only of this country, but of prac- 
tically all countries, is the harmonizing of economic and public health 
development. 

Research workers are engaged in studying factors in foods which make 
it possible to change what is considered an adequate diet into one which 
will show marked improvement in height, weight, and general health 
of the people. 

Other problems are concerned with the availability and the inter- 
relationship of food constituents; the factors influencing dental decay; 
the effect on health of the present high consumption of sugar; the effect 
of storage, preservation, and transportation on the vitamin values; 
and the determination of a standard of requirement for vitamins at all 
ages. The immediate practical problem with which we are all con- 
cerned is that of making our present knowledge available to and used 
by the community, and of stressing the value of a varied diet in which 
are liberal amounts of the “protective foods’. For these, it has clearly 
been shown, do improve nutritional well-being. 

Everyone with any professional training in nutrition has a part in 
this educational program directed toward a proper food selection and 
an optimum health. It requires the utmost tact in interpreting this 
scientific information if we are to improve dietary habits and racial 
customs; and it requires wisdom and planning so that people on low 
income levels may get the fullest health return for every cent spent for 
food. By such means we can do our part to improve the health, re- 
sistance and longevity of our people and thus promote the efficiency, 
happiness, and security of the race. 
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THE RICHMOND MEETING 


President’s Message 


The date, October 18, should be circled 
on the calendar of every dietitian, for at 
that time, the first southern convention of 
our Association will be getting under way. 
And such a convention as it promises to be! 
Many of you, I know, are already antici- 
pating the whirl and excitement to be found 
in Richmond on that day. From all over 
the country, dietitians are making their 
reservations. 

Aileen Brown, chairman of local arrange- 
ments, and Evelyn Neale, president of the 
Virginia State Dietetic Association, write 
enthusiastically of convention plans. Mar- 
garet Edwards, our program chairman, has 
planned a wonderful program which will 
present many representatives of allied pro- 
fessions in the South, who are nationally 
known and recognized in the field of nutri- 
tion. The meetings will be helpful and 
suggestive—the social events joyous and 
entertaining—the sight-seeing trips a pan- 
orama of educational delight. 

We, who have been in the midst of the 
program and hospitality arrangements, know 
this and that is why we are making every 
effort to meet you, October 18, at the John 
Marshall Hotel in Richmond.—LurTe 
Trovutt, President, American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. 


Richmond, the Meeting Place 


For the first time in its history, the 
American Dietetic Association will have the 
opportunity of meeting with the members 
of the southern group. It is fitting that 
Virginia and Richmond have been chosen 
as the meeting place. It was in Virginia 
that the first English Colony was estab- 
lished, and Richmond was the capitol for 
the government of the Confederacy. 

Throughout the state many historic colo- 
nial mansions have been preserved while 
others have been restored to their pre- 
revolutionary glory. The restoration of 
Williamsburg, the original capital of colonial 
Virginia which is in driving distance of 


Richmond, has aroused the interest of the 
nation. A trip to Virginia would not be 
complete without a visit to Williamsburg 
or to Charlottesville, the home of the 
University of Virginia designed by Thomas 
Jefferson, the second President of the United 
States. You may, as well, see Monticello, 
Jefferson’s old home and the James Monroe 
house for which he was also the architect. 
Charlottesville is situated near the southern 
entrance of the Skyline Drive, one of the 
scenic wonders of America. You may 
also go to Fredericksburg with its colonial 
and Civil War history. Not far from Fred- 
ericksburg is the restored birthplace of 
Washington. In the vicinity is Stratford, 
the original home of the Lee family. 

Tentative schedules for vacation trips to 
precede or follow the convention have al- 
ready been outlined and sent to the mem- 
bership. The lovely Shenandoah valley, 
bounded on one side by the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and on the other by the Alle- 
ghenies, offers besides its scenery the oppor- 
tunity to visit the famous caverns whose 
unusual beauties no pen can fittingly de- 
scribe. In this region is the Natural Bridge, 
a Mecca for visitors ever since George 
Washington surveyed the region and carved 
his initials high on one of the rock supports. 
If you are able to plan a longer vacation, 
then the other states of the South will offer 
you beautiful scenery and _ hospitality. 
Maryland and North Carolina, adjoining 
Virginia, may well be included in your 
plan for even a comparatively short trip. 
Both Duke University and the University 
of North Carolina are but half a day’s drive 
from Richmond. It goes without saying 
that no one would come to the South without 
including Washington in her plans. 

Your hostesses for the 1937 convention 
will not only be the members of the Rich- 
mond Dietetic Association but will include 
the members of the Virginia Dietetic Asso- 
ciation and all the affiliated associations of 
the southern states. Every dietitian of the 
South considers herself an unofficial member 
of the hospitality committee. And you 
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will find on the menus of the meals served 
during the week, specialities typical of each 
state. 

The intellectual feast that Margaret 
Edwards, the program chairman, has pre- 
pared, is practically completed. Names 
well known in the scientific world appear 
on the list of speakers. We find there as 
well the names of authorities on the history 
and literature of the South—Dr. John 
Stuart Bryan, president of the College of 
William and Mary, and Mr. John Temple 
Graves, columist for the Atlanta Journal. 
And as a special treat an evening of folklore 
and music has been prepared by Mrs. Anna- 
bel Buchanan, composer and folklorist who 
is also director of the annual White Top 
Mountain Festival. She is bringing to 
Richmond a group from the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, descendants of the original 
English, Scotch, and irish settlers. Fiddles, 
guitars and banjoes will furnish accom- 
paniment for songs that have been a part 
of their heritage for hundreds of years. 
There will be dances as old and as typical 
as the music. 

The 1937 convention will go down in the 
annals of the Association not only because 
of the wealth of the program and its historic 
setting, but also for the reason that it marks 
the organization and the first meeting of 
the House of Delegates, one of the more 
recent material evidences of the success 
and growth of the Association—EpITH 
BARBER, National Chairman of Publicity. 


Preliminary Program 
Sunday, October 17 


4:00-6:00—REcEPTION AND TEA, Country 
Club of Virginia, Richmond. Hostesses 
—Virginia Home Economics Association 


Monday, October 18 


8:30—REGISTRATION 
11:00—Opentnc Session, Presiding, Lute 
Troutt 
Address: 
To be announced 
12:30—WELCOMING LUNCHEON, Presiding, 
Evelyn Neale 
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Greetings: 
Governor George C. Peery of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia 
Mayor J. Fulmer Bright of Richmond 
Address: 
To be announced 
2:30—Business MEETING, Presiding, Lute 
Troutt 
6:00—REUNION DINNERS 
8:00—GENERAL SEssION, Presiding, Aileen 
Brown 
Addresses: 
Sources of New Vitality for the People— 
Dr. Howard Odum, Director, South- 
ern Institute for Social Science Re- 
search 
Food and Better Living for the People 
of the Tennessee Valley—Repre- 
sentative, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity—To be announced 
The Dietitian in Emergency Programs— 
M. Faith McAuley, Chicago 


Tuesday, October 19 


8:30—BREAKFAST MEETING, Heads of Ap- 
proved Training Courses 
8:30—BREAKFAST MEETING, Heads of Home 
Economics Departments 
9:30—GENERAL SEssIoNn, Presiding, Lenna 
F. Cooper 
Addresses: 
Recent Developments in the Field of 
Nutrition—Dr. E. V. McCollum 
The More Abundant Diet—Dr. James 
S. McLester 
Newer Developments in the Treatment 
of Food Allergy—Dr. W. T. Vaughan 
12:30—Exuisitors LUNCHEON, Presiding, 
Doris Tisdale 
Program to be announced 
2:30—Diet THERAPY SEcTION—Presiding, 
Beula B. Marble 
Formal Reports 
1. Food Equivalents—Mabel Perry 
2. Food Clinic Survey—Marie Mayer 
3. Bibliography—Gladys Enke 
4. Meat Analyses—Anna Boller 
Conference: (Purpose—to encourage gen- 
eral membership participation and dis- 
cussion of current diet therapy interests 
and accomplishments) 
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5. Patients’ Food Manual and Scrap 
Book—Helen B. Anderson 

6. Certain Dietary Essentials in En- 
vironment of Extreme Heat— 
Shirley Wells 

7. Compilation of a Pamphlet Contain- 
ing Analyses of Commonly Used 
Commercial Food Products— 
Massachusetts and New York Diet 
Therapy Committee 


8. Peruvian Food Customs—Jean 
Hamley 
9. Recent Research—Frances Mac- 


Kinnon 
10. Discussion: The Vitamin B Content 
of Routine Hospital Diets 
11. A Review of Addison’s Disease with 
the More Recent Concepts in Re- 
gard to Diet—Florence Glick 
12. Acid-Ash Diet in the Treatment of 
Pyelitis with Mandalic Acid— 
Elizabeth W. Atkerson 
13. The Dietary Use of a Pectin Ager 
Preparation—Grace Washburn 
14. A Study of Recipes in Allergy Diets— 
Gladys L. Mason 
15. Diet in Insulin Shock Therapy— 
Sylvia E. Waide 
Child and Family Health Committee 
Report 
4:00—HovusE oF DELEGATES MEETING— 
Old Capitol Building, Presiding, 
Lenna F. Cooper 
Greetings from Virginia State Dietetic 
Association—Evelyn Neale, President 
Greetings from American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation—Lute Troutt, President 
Greetings from Lulu Graves—First 
President of A.D.A. 
Appointment of Secretary, Tellers and 
Chairmen of Committees 
Reading of Invitations 
Recommendations as to Meeting Places 
for 1938 and 1939, Discussion led by 
Dorothy I. Lenfest, Business Man- 
ager of A.D.A. 
Discussion on National 
Projects 
Other matters of business 
6:00—Dinner, Heads of Approved Train- 
ing Courses and College Home Econom- 
ics Departments, Presiding, Kate Daum 


and State 
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8:30—Program to be announced, Mosque 
Theatre 


Wednesday, October 20 


9:00—PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION SECTION— 
Presiding, Kate Daum 
1. Revision of Outlines for Teaching 
Nurses—Committee Report 
2. A Study of the Examination Ques- 
tions Used in Foods and Dietetics 
Classes for Nurses—Leeta Houser, 
Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas 
3. Making and Using Movies in the 
Dietary Department—Catherine 
Koch, Children’s Convalescent 
Home, Cincinnati 
4. Placement of Students in Approved 
Training Courses—Mary Ann 
Metzger, University Clinics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
5. A Study to Determine What Heads 
of Approved Courses Expect Stu- 
dents to Know in Education 
10:30—GENERAL SESSION, Presiding, Kate 

Daum 

Addresses: 

The Importance of the Trained Dieti- 
tian—Dr. W. T. Sanger, President, 
Medical College of Virginia 

The Nutritionist in Public Health 
Work—To be announced 

12:30—Pus.iciry COMMITTEE LUNCHEON 
2:00—GENERAL SEsSION, Presiding, Grace 

Bulman 

Pellagra Symposium: 

History and Incidence of Pellagra and 
Investigations of Pellagra by the 
Public Health Service—Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell, U. S. Public Health Service 

Present Knowledge of Pellagra: Animal 
Studies—Dr. W. J. Dann, Duke 
University 

Treatment of Pellagra: The Necessity 
of Cooperation Between the Physi- 
cian, Dietitian, and Nurse—Dr. Tom 
D. Spies, College of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati 

Present Knowledge of Pellagra: Clin- 
ical Studies—Dr. D. T. Smith, Duke 
University 

8:00—BanQuet, John Marshall Banquet 
Hall, Presiding, Lute Troutt 
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Address: 

Buckwheat Cakes and Indian Batter— 
John Temple Graves II, Editor, 
Author, Economist, Birmingham, 
Alabama 


Thursday, October 21 


9:00—RounpD TaBLE—Community Epuca- 
TION SECTION, Presiding, Lillian Storms 
Committee Reports 
Child and Family Health—Anna P. K. 
Stapler, Extension Department, New 
Jersey State Agricultural College 
Foreign Food Habits and Customs— 
Dorothy B. Hacker, Nutritionist, 
Visiting Nurse Association, Detroit 
School Cafeterias and Lunch Rooms— 
Bertha Bisbey, Department of Home 
Economics, University of Missouri 
Public Information on Nutrition— 
Dorothy Shank, American Stove 
Company, Cleveland 
RouND ‘TABLE—ADMINISTRATION SEC- 
TION, Presiding, Anna M. Tracy 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 
The Food Budget: A Quantitative 
Study of Consumption to Determine 
Standard Amounts—Chairman, M. 
Faith McAuley, Chicago 
The Preparation of Charts to Show the 
Organization of Typical Dietary 
Departments—Chairman, Virginia 
Howard Ray, Albany Hospital, 
Albany, New York 
Bibliography—Chairman, Evelyn Ban- 
gert, Montefiore Hospital, New York 
City 
Data for Determination of Cost of 
Upkeep and _ Life-expectancy of 
Fixed Kitchen Equipment—Chair- 
man, Emma Holloway, Pratt Insti- 
tute, New York City 
Large-Quantity Cooking 
A. A collection of Large-Quantity 
Recipes from the Commercial 
Field—Chairman, Helen Under- 
wood, University of LIllinois, 
Urbana 
Analysis of Quantity Recipe Cards 
Available from Commercial 
Sources—Regina E. Gabriel, 
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The Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan 
B. Weights and Measures for Quan- 
tity | Production—Chairman, 
Mary Lois Gill, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee 
Labor Policies in None-Profit Making 
Institutions—Chairman, Grace Au- 
gustine, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 
The Objectives and Content of Admin- 
istrative Student Dietitian Courses— 
Chairman, Rosalie Godfrey, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin 
School Lunchroom Administration— 
Chairman, Grace I. Wallace, High 
School, Newtonville, Massachusetts 
11:00—Jomsr CoNFERENCE—ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND ComMUNITY EDUCATION 
SECTIONS 
Conference Leader, Mary De Garmo 
Bryan 
Topic: School Lunch Room Problems 
2:30—GENERAL SEsSION, Presiding, Anna 
M. Tracy 
Addresses: 
The Dietitian in Business—To be an- 
nounced 
The Dietitian: A Master Salesman— 
O. K. Fike, Business Manager, Grace 
Hospital, Richmond 
The Dietitian as an Employer—Flor- 
ence M. Richardson, Manager Hotel 
and Restaurant Division, Baltimore 
Employment Center, Baltimore 
7:00—SouTHERN Burret Supper—John 
Marshall Ballroom 
8:30—AN EVENING oF SOUTHERN 
Lore, Presiding, Celia Swecker 
Directed by Mrs. Buchanan 


Foik 


Friday, October 22 


A Day in Williamsburg 
2:00—Phi Beta Kappa House—Campus, 
College of William and Mary 
Address: Historic Williamsburg—Dr. 
John Stewart Bryan, President, Col- 
lege of William and Mary 
Special Entertainment to be announced 
4:30—CompLimmENTARY TEA, Williamsburg 
Inn 
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Saturday, October 23 


A Day in Charlottesville 
Visits to the University of Virginia 
campus; Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson, and Ashlawn, the 
home of James Monroe, at which 
place a colonial costume tea will be 
given in compliment to the A.D.A. 
guests. 
Hostesses: 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of Charlottesville; Dietitians 
of Charlottesville 


Schedule of Trips 
Sunday, October 17 


Tour A: 

9:00 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Visit Historical River 
Homes 

Westover—Home of Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
founder of Richmond. Famous for its 
lovely gardens and spacious interior. 

Shirley—On the left shore, about 30 miles 
from Richmond, is the ancestral home 
of the Carter family, the oldest 
original house on the river, and the 
birthplace of Annie Hill Carter, wife of 
“Lighthorse” Harry Lee and mother 
of General Robert E. Lee. 

Brandon—One of the most beautiful 
homes in Virginia. Has been in the 
Harrison family two centuries. 

Berkeley, Claremont, and Eastover 

Tour B: 

9:00 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Visit to Fredericks- 
burg. ‘America’s Most Historic City.” 
Settled in 1671, laid out in 1725, and 
named for Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
its streets for members of the royal 
family. The former home and burial 
place of Washington’s mother; Ken- 
more, the home of Betty Lewis, St. 
George’s Episcopal church and grave- 
yard. Nearby, the birthplace of Wash- 
ington and Stratford, home of Robert 
E. Lee. 

Tour C: 

1:00 p.m. Visiting Historic Richmond 

Monument Avenue—Stuart, Lee, Davis, 

Jackson, and Maury Monuments 

Battle Abbey, Virginia Museum of Fine 
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Arts, Revielle, Virginia House, Age Croft 
Hall, Wilton, Country Club of Virginia 
Byrd Park—World War Memorial 
(Tea will be served at the Country Club) 
4:00-6:00 p.m. All members will be guests 
of the Virginia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at tea, the Country Club of 
Virginia. 


Friday, October 22 


8:00 a.m.-7:00 p.m. Special train to Wil- 
liamsburg, Yorktown, and Jamestown. 
Williamsburg—First capitol of Virginia, 
recently restored by Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Tour through the capitol, Ra- 
leigh Tavern, New Williamsburg Inn. 
Visit to College of William and Mary 
and to Carters Grove, colonial planta- 
tion, occupied as a residence, famous 

for its carved pine paneling. 


Saturday, October 23 


8:30 a.M.-6:00P.m. Visit to Charlottesville. 
Visit University of Virginia, Monticello, 
and Ash Lawn. 
Tea at Ash Lawn, courtesy of Business 
and Professional Club of Charlottesville 
and Charlottesville dietitians. 


(Cost of each tour will be listed at 
information desk) 


Below is listed a group of short sight- 
seeing tours which may be arranged for 
early morning or late afternoon. Definite 
hours and prices of each tour will be posted 
at the Trips Booth. Richmond is compact, 
making it possible to see many interesting 
places in a relatively short time. 

1. (A walking tour with guide) Capitol 
Building, State Building, Governor’s 
Mansion, Old Bell Tower. 

2. (A walking tour with guide) St. Paul’s 
Church, Old Market, Women’s Club, 
City Library. 

3. (By Bus) Gamble’s Hill Park, General 
Lee’s House, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Financial District. 

4. (By bus) Old First Market, Poe Shrine, 
Libby Prison, Oldest Masonic Hall, 

St. John’s Church, Tobacco Area. 
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5. (By bus) Monumental Church, Medical 
College of Virginia, Confederate 
Museum, John Marshall House. 

6. (By bus) Monument Avenue (Stuart, 
Lee, Davis, Jackson and Maury 
Monuments), Battle Abbey, Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Reveille, 
Virginia House, Age Croft Hall, 
Wilton, Country Club of Virginia, 
World War Memorial, Byrd Park. 

7. (By bus) with longer time for stopping 
to view interiors. Garden tour 
visiting interiors of such Virginia 
homes as Reveille, Virginia House, 
Age Croft Hall, and Windemere. 


Hotel Accommodations 


On page 193 of the July jourNnaL the 
rates were given for various types of accom- 
modation at leading Richmond hotels. 
Single accommodations range from $1.50 to 
$5.00; double, from $3.00 to $6.00. Arrange- 
ments have been made for Negro members 
of the Association to register at the Phyllis 
Wheatly Y.W.C.A., Richmond. The rates 
here range from $.75 to $1.25 per day. 


The Commercial Exhibit 


The Kraft-Phenix exhibit will feature their 
complete line of cheese and salad dressing 
products. Recipe and educational material 
will also be displayed. 


The Chicago Dietetic Supply House invites 
you to visit their exhibit of foods for re- 
stricted diets. Especially will you be 
interested in unsweetened Cellu Fruit 
Juices, Juice-Pak and Water Packed Fruits, 
as well as the complete line of flours for use 
in Allergy diets. 


You will find in the Ad. Seidel & Co. 
booth, a novel display of attractive gelatine 
desserts, sparkling jellies, tasty salads and 
refreshing fruit beverages. Being specialists 
in the preparation of quality food products 
in convenient crystal form, they invite you 
to observe how simple it is to prepare so 
many appetizing dishes from various vege- 
tables and fruits. 
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Gerber’s in Booth No. 4, extend to you a 
cordial invitation to stop and see their two 
new products, Strained Apricot and Apple 
Sauce, and Strained Liver Soup with 
Vegetables. Gerber’s have two types of 
literature, some for distribution to patients 
and mothers and some for professional use 
only. Samples of the foods and literature 
for examination will be sent to registrants 
at the booth. 


Typical Michigan products brought to 
Richmond! When not eating Virginia ham, 
beaten biscuit, and peanuts, come to see us 
at the Kellogg Booth No. 5 and try the 
cereals which are native to Michigan. 
Recipes for their use and information of 
interest to dietitians will be on display. 
Mary Barber will be there too! 


The Vitex Laboratories, Inc. of Harrison, 
N. J. will serve Vitex Vitamin D milk, that 
extra nutritional milk containing 400 vitamin 
D units per quart. 


Libby’s Homogenized Foods have been 
received with much acclaim by physicians 
and dietitians all over the world since their 
inception a few years ago. Homogenization 
is a recent advance in the preparation of 
solid foods for either convalescent adults 
(ulcer, colitis, post-operative, etc.) or infants. 
We invite you to register at Libby’s booth 
for additional literature and samples. Fruit 
juices are being dispensed at this time. 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company will 
exhibit Dole Pineapple products and show 
a slide film of their growing and packing 
process. They will, of course, serve Pine- 
apple Juice to guests at the booth. 


The Irradiated Evaporated Milk Institute 
will have a new exhibit featuring the im- 
portance of irradiated evaporated milk 
as a basic food for infants, growing children, 
and adults. Visitors will have an oppor- 
tunity to examine the latest publications 
and posters designed to help the dietitian 
in her work. Miss Millicent Atkin, Dr. 
Marietta Eichelberger, and Mr. Heineman 
will represent the Institute. 
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The ample exhibit of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation will point out 
the need for and the efficacy of Irradiated 
Vitamin products. A miniature irradiator 
will demonstrate the Steenbock milk irra- 
diating process. Six large photomurals will 
show the steps in the Johns Hopkins line test 
technique. Numerous other display fea- 
tures will also interest convention visitors. 


Be sure to stop by and see the sensational 
new ready-to-eat cereal, Shredded Ralston. 
It is whole wheat, in shredded form, in con- 
venient bite size pieces. The new easy-to- 
follow Ry-Krisp Reducing Diet will also be 
on display. 


Enjoy a drink of delicious Cocomalt at 
Booth No. 13. Cocomalt is refreshing, 
nourishing and of the highest quality. It 
has a rich content of vitamin D, calcium and 
phosphorus to aid in the development of 
strong bones and sound teeth; iron for the 
blood; protein for strength and muscle; 
carbohydrates for energy. 


Delegates are cordially invited to inspect 
the interesting display Sexton has prepared 
for them. Over fifty years close contact 
with leading hospitals and institutions of 
the nation is your assurance that such a visit 
will prove educational and time well spent. 
An added feature will be a display of the 
new type fruits packed in their natural 
juices—without sugar or salt—for restricted 
diets and which have earned the acceptance 
shield of the A. M. A. 


The Home Economics Department of the 
United Fruit Company cordially invites you 
to visit Booth No. 16 to become acquainted 
with their new recipe material. Also to 
sample a cool, creamy, refreshing Banana 


Milk Shake. 


The Standard Brands exhibit will display 
the following products: Fleischmann’s 
Yeast-for-Health, Chase and Sanborn Dated 
Coffee, Tender Leaf Tea, Royal Desserts 
and Puddings, Royal Salad Gelatin, Royal 
Baking Powder, Fleischmann’s Baking Pow- 
der. A surprise in puddings awaits those 
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who visit the exhibit, with Miss Doris 
Tisdale in charge, assisted by Miss Margaret 
Hogue, both of whom will be pleased to give 
the visiting delegates an opportunity to 
review available recipe material. 


The Macmillan Company will have on 
display at Booth No. 18 an exceptionally 
fine selection of books on dietetics and allied 
fields. Among our list of outstanding 
authors in this subject are Proudfit, Bogert 
and Porter, Rose, Sherman, Sansum, Hud- 
dleson and many others. Macmillan rep- 
resentatives will be glad to discuss any of 
their books with you. 


The very latest designs in Ideal Food 
Service Equipment will be on display. New 
features include stainless steel construction, 
rounded corners, thermostatic control of 
heat, and many otherimprovements. There 
will be models shown for both bulk and tray 
service as well as the usual types of tray 
trucks and dish trucks. 


Tricoletor—the drip coffee-making device 
which eliminates the bag from the Coffee 
Urn—using a Triple Laminated Filter Sheet, 
locked in place by a special patented feature, 
which permits any breaking of the filter 
sheet. A  coffee-making device easy to 
handle, giving perfect filteration, producing 
a brew rich in flavor, sparkingly clear, and 
entirely free from the bitterness one so often 
finds in coffee. 


The National Live Stock and Meat Board 
will present an exhibit of children’s diets in 
wax models, illustrating the normal diet 
for children of three different age groups. 
Nutrition literature will be available for 
distribution at the booth. 


National Biscuit Company will show a 
selected group of the Company’s 500 varie- 
ties of delicious, nourishing crackers. 


The Best Foods, Inc. will have an exhibit 
of their products in Booth No. 24. Special 
emphasis will be placed on New Nucoa, the 
wholesome vegetable margarine manufac- 
tured from all-American products. Miss 
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Elsie Stark, director of Home Economics, 
will be in charge and cordially invites you 
to visit the booth and sample our products. 


In Booth No. 25, “The ‘Junket’ Folks,” 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., will demon- 
strate how quickly and easily rennet-cus- 
tards are prepared with Junket products. 
Rennet-custards contain all the nutrients of 
fresh milk and in addition, the rennet 
enzyme helps make them digest much 
faster than plain milk. Rennet-custards 
are widely recommended for infants, chil- 
dren, convalescents, post-operative cases. 
A fully informed attendant will be on duty 
at all times. 


The American Can Company will be repre- 
sented at the twentieth annual meeting 
with an exhibit featuring educational mate- 
rial of interest to dietitians. Miss Isabel 
Young, head of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, promises attractive souvenirs in the 
form of beverage openers which will be given 
visitors. 


At Booth No. 28 The Frosted Foods Sales 
Cor poration will exhibit its Bird Eye products 
packed especially for use in institutions. 
Instructive as well as descriptive literature 
will be distributed. The Birds Eye rep- 
resentative in attendance at the booth will 
be glad to answer all questions regarding 
frosted foods and their uses. 


Booth No. 29 is the exhibit of General 
Foods Sales Company. All the well known 
products of General Foods will be shown 
packed in sizes suitable for institution use. 
Attractive literature and quantity recipe 
materia! will also be featured. Registra- 
tions will be taken for those desiring General 
Foods’ quantity recipe mailing service. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, 
manufacturers of “Wear-Ever”’ for more 
than 36 years, will again present the newest 
in hospital, hotel and institutional equip- 
ment. Margaret Mitchell, director of the 
“Wear-Ever” Test Kitchen, and Mr. W. K. 


Heebner will be in attendance 
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The Carnation Company invites you to 
visit Booths No. 31 and 32 where you will 
see the seven important steps in the produc- 
tion of Irradiated Carnation Milk presented 
by means of animated illumination. The 
methods used in testing and protecting the 
quality of Carnation milk and the reasons 
for its easier digestibility will be demon- 
strated and explained. 


F. A. Davis Company includes, among 
other books, the new edition of Katherine 
Mitchell’s (Thoma) rewritten and reset 
text on Food in Health and Disease. This 
edition contains a great many additions to 
the original text. Taber’s Digest of Medical 
Terms advertised in a recent issue of the 
JOURNAL, contains all foods in alphabetical 
order with all known about them; also 
Medical Diets. 


It is now possible to wash stains from 
dishes, without hand scouring and without 
troublesome dipping. This interesting news 
is announced by the J. B. Ford Company of 
Wyandotte, Michigan and is accomplished 
with their newest product—Wyandotte 
Keego Cleaner, for both hand and machine 
dishwashing. Complete details may be 
secured at Wyandotte, Michigan, and at 
the Wyandotte booth. '° 


Booth No. 35, of Hilker & Bletsch Com- 
pany, will have Mr. Bert Hennecke, Divi- 
sional Sales Manager, as host. He will be 
very glad to show Hilker & Bletsch Com- 
pany’s new Salad Bases, Beverage Bases, 
and Gelatin Desserts. 


H. J. Heinz Company, makers of the 57 
Varieties, invites you to visit their new 
exhibit featuring strained foods, breakfast 
cereals, tomato juice, and olive oil. Stop 
for a cold drink of Heinz Tomato Juice and 
register for the fourth edition of the Nutri- 
tional Chart. The previous editions were 
so enthusiastically received that it was 
thought advisable to make frequent revisions 
in order to keep abreast of the rapid ad- 
vances in the field of nutrition 
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Maltex Cereal, a whole wheat and barley 
malt product made in Vermont, is served 
regularly in a steadily increasing number 
of institutions. Dietitians say that Maltex 
is not only highly nutritive and economical 
for breakfast use but that its delicious flavor 
makes it especially valuable in preparing 
a variety of dishes. 


The Foley Manufacturing Company invites 
you to Booth No. 38, where you will see 
how quickly and easily all fresh cooked 
vegetables and fruits are masked or strained 
with the Foley Food Mill, the most efficient 
and economical means of straining all foods 
for infant feeding and non-roughage diets. 
It will be shown in three sizes. 


You are cordially invited to visit Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Corporation Exhibit in Booth 
No. 40. Your attention is drawn to the 
advantages of Horlick’s Malted Milk as a 
nutritious, easily digested food drink. Its 
special value will be pointed out in the diet: 
(1) for infant feeding, (2) growing children, 
(3) nursing mothers, (4) for the under- 
nourished, (5) for the sick, especially in 
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fever and ulcer diets, (6) for the convalescent, 
(7) as a warm soothing drink in sleeplessness. 


The new third edition of Barborka’s 
Treatment by Diet is to be displayed at Lip- 
pincott booth. This is the most concise and 
workable text which has thus far appeared 
in the field of dietetics; also Cooper, Barber 
and Mitchell’s Nutrition in Health and Dis- 
ease, the most popular text for nursing 
students. 


An actual working model of a milk con- 
densing plant in miniature—every part con- 
structed to scale—will be exhibited by Pet 
Milk Company. It will show the method 
by which the milk is processed from the 
time it is received from the farmer until it is 
sterilized in the can ready for use. 


Home Economics furnishes the funda- 
mental training for most dietitians. Lea- 
ders in the dietetic field find current au- 
thoritative home economics information an 
essential. Impliment yourself with this in- 
formation by securing the publications of 
the American Home Economics Association 
on display in their booth. 











EDITORIAL 


THE COLLEGE AND VOCATIONAL PREPARATION! 


It has become the traditional practice of many American colleges to 
assume that by ignoring direct vocational preparation, except for the 
established professions, and by devoting themselves exclusively to 
cultural education, they are providing the best possible preparation for 
entry into vocational life. The chief defense of this position rests on 
the assumption that general powers are thereby developed which are 
readily transferred to novel situations—an assumption of doubtful 
validity in the light of experimental evidence. 

The college cannot be a sound agency for general education unless it 
recognizes the equal importance of acquiring culture and of planning 
for vocational participation. This means that in the case of the estab- 
lished professions which demand graduate preparation, the function 
of the college is one of vocational guidance. For the host of students 
who will necessarily complete their formal education upon achieving the 
bachelor’s degree, however, the college must provide both vocational 
guidance and preparation. 

The college which thus acknowledges its responsibilities for voca- 
tional preparation must define its educational philosophy in the fields 
which it seeks to serve. Shall it adopt the view that the best program 
is to be found through developing in its students those techniques which 
workers in the field must possess? Or shall it rather seek to lay a 
foundation of vocational intelligence on the basis of which the worker 
can develop his own techniques? If the former view is adopted, the 
program of vocational preparation will be one of training rather than of 
education. Graduates will then be as well prepared to undertake 
skilled tasks as graduates of a trade school, but no better prepared, 
except in so far as their level of general cultivation is higher. The 
college should recognize that the fields for which it offers vocational 
preparation must be those which demand superior grades of intelligence 
and adaptability, and that the best type of preparation is that which 
alms at a high level of vocational understanding. It cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly that training in skills and technics must occupy a 





1 Abstract of an address by Bancroft Beatley, president of Simmons College, before the 
Annual Meeting of the American Dietetic Association, Boston, October 13, 1936 
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place subordinate to education in basic principles in any defensible pro- 
gram of collegiate vocational preparation. 
From these considerations, certain implications follow: 


(1) Since every field which aspires to professional status must have well- 
educated people, the college must provide an adequate program of cultural 
education to precede or accompany vocational preparation. 

(2) If entrance to the field is to be protected from those ill-adapted to its 
work, a suitable plan of vocational guidance is essential. The secondary schools 
can never be expected to provide guidance at the levels here considered, hence 
the college must set up its own scheme. 

(3) Pre-professional requirements should be limited to those studies clearly 
basic to the field. 

(4) The core of the vocational curriculum should consist of those studies 
which provide the principles underlying vocational participation. 

(5) Technics and skills, except where essential to basic understandings, should 
be postponed as late as possible and should be limited to the minimum amount 
necessary to placement and success in the initial position. 

(6) Where field work is used as an educational procedure, it should serve to 
make more meaningful the student’s grasp of fundamentals and not merely 
develop routine skills. 

(7) Since the outcomes to be sought by the college are vocational intelligence 
and adaptability, the field served must provide its own opportunities for ap- 
prenticeship and for continued growth in both skill and understanding. 


Professional associations through their knowledge of conditions in 
the field can do much to assist the college in its efforts to lay the founda- 
tions of future professional leadership. Unfortunately, the type of 
program best suited to develop such leadership over the long range 
does not and can not produce workers who are immediately skillful. 
This point of view deserves wider recognition among professional asso- 
ciations. There is a danger that the program of vocational preparation 
in the college will be hampered by the attempt of certain standardizing 
agencies to prescribe courses, subject matter, and time-allotments mi- 
nutely. Although suck efforts may be fruitful in protecting the field 
against the weaker institutions, they will, if persisted in, circumscribe 
too narrowly the work of the stronger institutions and hence prevent the 
attainment of that professional status so earnestly sought. Standards 
of professional preparation should therefore be defined in terms of goals 
to be achieved rather than of procedures to be followed. When thus 
defined, they constitute a constructive force in that they encourage 
experimentation and varied lines of approach on the part of the institu- 
tions which aspire to excellence. In their common interest the college 
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and the professional association should work out together such standards 
as will secure, for the profession, workers who are not only technically 
competent but professionally wise. 


A “REGISTER OF Foops”’ 


Every dietitian is familiar with Atwater and Bryant’s Bulletin 28— 
that amazing, time-honored and revered source of dietary figures, 
published over thirty years ago. Since the very beginning of our 
modern version of applied nutritional science, these figures have been a 
lodestar for innumerable dietary tables and calculations, and the bulletin 
a veritable dietary bible from whence have sprung an infinite number of 
“prayer books”. The recent revisions of foods by the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture will in time 
relegate this well-thumbed bulletin to the domain of history. But it 
will always remain an important piece of dietary incunabula, attesting 
the monumental industry and skill of two scientists, its authors. 

Many, however, may not know of another work, a contemporary of 
Bulletin 28, possibly the very first of the ‘“‘prayer books’’ based on 
Atwater and Bryant’s figures. In 1907, during the first year of his 
practice’of medicine, Dr. Paul W. Goldsbury, a graduate of the Harvard 
Medical School, designed a ‘‘Register of Foods” comprising a graphic 
study of “eatables by the comparison of the percentages of their princi- 
pal chemical elements, designed for students of dietetics.”’ 

It was at the suggestion of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, who encouraged 
Dr. Goldsbury’s interest in nutrition, that the chart was submitted 
to the firm of Whitcomb and Barrows of Boston (now M. Barrows and 
Company, New York) by whom it was published. The chart is of spe- 
cial interest at this time, in that it foreshadowed today’s revival of 
interest in diet as a therapy, and the close relationship between medicine 
and nutrition that is now so definitely established. 


CURRENT COMMENT 


Factors AFFECTING PERCENTAGE OF FAILURES IN STATE BOARD EXAMI- 
NATIONS IN Foop AND NUTRITION! 

The purpose of this study of food and nutrition courses given to stu- 

dent nurses in the hospitals of Pennsylvania was to determine possible 


1 Presented before the Pennsylvania Dietetic Association as a committee report of the 
Professional Education Section, May 13, Bethlehem, Pa. The committee: Lila G. Haines, 
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reasons for failure to pass state board examinations in food and nutri- 
tion. In a preliminary survey, it was agreed that three factors were 
involved, any or all of which might contribute to failures: the teacher, 
the student, and the course as offered. The teacher’s relation to the 
problem is concerned with her training and professional relationships: 
length of college course and number of years since course was taken, 
length of post-graduate training, membership in professional associa- 
tions and familiarity with professional periodicals. Those concerning 
the student nurse are entrance requirements, average number in the 
class, and native ability of the student. The pertinent factors in the 
course are the number of hours allotted to the teaching of foods courses, 
and the laboratory facilities provided for this teaching. 

The first step in the study, therefore, was to secure information on 
these contributing factors. A questionnaire, developed for this purpose, 
was sent to all hospitals in the state giving approved training courses for 
nurses. Of 128 questionnaires sent out, 91 were returned, a percentage 
large enough to prove findings significant. 

The next step was to compile all grades received by student nurses 
in state board examinations during the years covered by the question- 
naires. Only those instances were considered in which the student 
failed to pass the first examination, even though she may have passed 
subsequent examinations in the subject. 

The next step was to tabulate the information returned in question- 
naires. To facilitate tabulating the qualifications of the dietitian 
teacher, the following group lettering was used: 


Academic Training Student Dietitian Course 
A 4 year graduate Within 5 years 12 months 
B " More than 5 yrs. “ 
C 7 Within 5 years 6-12 months 
D “ More than 5 yrs. = 
E a Within 5 years None 
F More than 5 yrs. ” 


assistant professor and head of Division of Institutional Administration, Drexel Institute of 
Technology; Florence Peters, nutrition consultant, Department of Welfare, Harrisburg; and 
Grace Godfrey, chairman, and dean, School of Home Economics, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, wish to thank directors of training schools and dietitians who assisted in replying to 
questionnaires. They especially wish to acknowledge their gratitude to Miss Elizabeth 
Miller, secretary, Board of Nursing Examiners, for making the nurses’ grades available, and 
to Mrs. Mary C. Eden, former member of the Board, for suggestions and help in planning the 
study. 
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Academic Training Student Dietitian Course 

G 3 year graduate Within 5 years 12 months 

H . More than 5 yrs. " 

I - Within 5 years 6-12 months 

J = More than 5 yrs. _ 

K sn Within 5 years None, or less than 6 months 

L Pe More than 5 yrs. + 

M 2 year graduate Within 5 years 12 months 

N e More than 5 yrs. 

O " Within 5 years 6-12 months 

P mM More than 5 yrs. ot 

Q i Within 5 years None 

R . More than 5 yrs. i 

S Less than 2 years Within 5 years 12 months 

=< . More than 5 yrs. 

U - Within 5 years 6-12 months 

V - More than 5 yrs. = 

W PS Within 5 years None 

x re More than 5 yrs. = 

Professional Association Membership Professional Periodicals Read 

A Member, local, state and national dietetic A Subscriber 3 or more 

Member, local, state and national home eco- B - Less than 3 

nomics c m None 

B Member, state and national dietetic D_ Regular reader 5 or more 

Member, State and national home economics E _ Less than 5 
C Member, local, state and national dietetic F - None 
D Member, state and national dietetic G Occasional reader 8 or more 
E Member, no organization H " 4to8 
F Member, local dietetic I - Less than 4 
G Member, local home economics J - None 
H Member, local and state dietetic K None 


A comparison was then made between the factors agreed upon as con- 
tributing causes and the percentage of failures in examinations; the find- 
ings were then summarized. Table 1 shows the summary of the cor- 
relation between student failure and qualifications of the dietitian 
teacher; table 2, the summary of correlation between student failure and 
the qualifications of the student nurse, class hours, and laboratory 
facilities. 

As will be noted, the percentage of failures is less when the dietitian 
is a graduate of a four years’ course, and particularly so when twelve 
months of post-graduate training is included. Membership in pro- 
fessional associations shows an even more marked effect, those teachers 
who are members of state and national dietetic associations showing a 
noticeably lower percentage of failures. The same holds true with 
regard to use of professional periodicals, indicating a lower percentage 
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of failures where a large number of such periodicals are read and a higher 
percentage where none are read. 

In interpreting the findings concerning the student nurse, entrance 
requirements are not pertinent since all hospitals require high school 
graduation and a minimum age of eighteen. The findings covering the 
average size of class show a lower percentage of failures where the class 


Table 1. Summary of correlation between student failure and qualifications of dietitian teacher 























AVERAGE NO. | AVERAGE NO. FAILURES 
NO. HOSP. STUDENTS TAKING EXAMS.} ————-H\—————— 
PER YEAR PER YEAR Average no. Percentage 
Training: 
A 15 334 324 10.32 3.2 
B 1 24 36 225 a 
C 23 547 504 21.41 4.2 
D 21 569 562 27.41 4.9 
E 2 45 26 £5 5.8 
F 13 270 242 it 4.6 
J 1 15 13 ho 11.5 
L 2 29 28 3.25 11.6 
O 1 20 16 ao 8.1 
Pr 8 117 115 10.7 9.3 
R 8 211 172 10.05 5.8 
x 5 107 146 8.85 6.0 
Association Membership: 
A 2 22 36 1 BL 4.1 
€ 52 1277 1206 47.76 3.96 
D 21 444 455 ae -a5 4.88 
F 12 304 307 17.8 5.8 
G 2 54 36 6.05 16.8 
H 1 18 8 5 6.25 
E 10 169 136 48.25 35.5 
Professional Periodicals: 
A 34 789 886 40.85 4.6 
B 61 1430 1232 62.77 oF 
K 5 69 66 4.05 6.1 
Total all Hospitals... 100 2288 2184 108.00 4.94 




















averages twenty or above and a higher percentage where the class is 
under twenty. Since a single failure means a higher percentage in the 
smaller than in the larger group, this result is perhaps not significant. 
Native ability of the student could be estimated only in a comparison of 
all grades secured in examinations. In compiling examination grades 
for the past five years, a total of some 40,000 examinations showed a fail- 
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ure of 2,500, or approximately 5 per cent. This compares almost exactly 
with the percentage of failures in food examinations alone. It would 
appear, then, that student performance in foods courses is comparable to 
that in other subjects. 

As to the course offered, the committee considered a minimum of 48 
hours, including both lecture and laboratory, necessary to cover the 
fundamentals of the courses involved; this does not include diet kitchen 
service. The summary shows that when the number of hours is over 
rather than under 48, the percentage of failures is markedly less. The 


Table 2. Summary of correlation between student failure and entrance requirements, class hours 
allowed and laboratory facilities 


TERAG FAILURES 
AVERAGE NO. ae = mts. 
NO, HOSP, | STUDENTS 
EXAMS, PER | 
PER YEAR YEAR |Average no.) Percentage 


Entrance Requirements: 

High school graduate: 
Required 82 1730 1608 90.71 5.64 
Not required 

Age of student: 














Over 18 82 1730 1608 90.71 5.64 
Size of class: 
Under 20 | 36 1018 52.16 5.1 
Over 20..... | 46 590 | 38.55 6.5 
= : — | | soles =e 
Class hours: 
Less than 48. . oo) | 558 511 | 37.6 7.4 
More than 48 } St | 1172 1097 53.11 4.8 
Laboratory Facilities: 
Special laboratory 71 1523 1451 76.48 | 5.3 
Diet kitchen. 11 207 157 | 14.23 9.0 
Total Hospitals 82 1730 | 1608 | 90.71 | 5.64 





same ratio is apparent in laboratory facilities, a lower percentage of 
failures resulting when a special laboratory is provided. 

Since the preceding figures were obtained from a comparatively small 
number of institutions, the findings can be considered as suggestive 
rather than conclusive. They point, however, to the advisability of 
engaging a dietitian teacher who is a graduate of a four year college 
course with twelve months of post-graduate training, and a member of 
the American Dietetic Association, and who is familiar with her pro- 
fessional periodicals. ‘They further indicate the desirability of more 
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than 48 hours of instruction in foods courses and a special laboratory 
for such instruction. 


THE VITAMIN C CONTENT OF FRUIT JUICES 


Recently it became a matter of interest to determine the vitamin C 


_ content of various fruit juices used in the hospital and to compare their 


relative cost on the basis of a common vitamin unit—100 mgm. The 
results proved so interesting that the study was extended to include a 
large number of the products available on the open market in Rochester 
during the months of May and June. A summary of the data is here 
presented with the hope that it may be helpful in other institutions. 

The prices are all based on the smallest size can available for any 
given fruit juice; in general, the fluid contents varied from 12 to 20 
oz. and the retail costs from $.08 to $.20. For large quantity purchasing 
the costs would be distinctly less, though the relative values would 
remain unchanged. 

Since orange, grapefruit, pineapple and tomato are the chief sources 
of the vitamin supplied in liquid form, the summary table includes only 
those juices. 











VITAMIN RANGE COST RANGE 
SAMPLES|_— 

er |< Ae Aver. Cost one —— Aver. 
- mem. 
Canned orange®.......ccccsccercvest 10 | BOD] @ $.064 to .129 | .085 
Canned §Yapetralt. 5.2. cc ccsenep 33 to 42 38 .040 to .100 .056 
COMER WMI 6 ooo o cokes’ 23 12 to 23 18 .057 to .158 | .095 
Canned pineapple. .....6.06c000000s00) 20 9 to 18 13 .160 to .300 | .198 
POM MIM oi ida cease ewewn) 50 .070+ 
VEGUE BIMOMINIE. o.cicis ove lnenns ess 40 | .070+ 





* Abnormally low values were found for 2 juices—31 and 32 mgm. These are omitted 
from average. 

t One well known brand not included in average, while having 15 mgm. % vitamin C, 
costs $.455 per 100 mgm. due to size and cost of bottle. 

t These values are the averages of many determinations on a wide range of varieties and 
at different seasons. Costs are on basis of $.42 doz. for oranges and $.07 each for average 
size grapefruit—current prices at time of study but higher than usual prices. 


Assuming the normal daily requirement for vitamin C to be 50 mgm. 
(1 mgm. is equivalent to 20 international units), it may be seen that one 
can meet this entire requirement through the ingestion of 100 cc. fresh 
orange juice—approximately the amount found in 1 large orange or in 
$ grapefruit at a cost of $.035 or less, usually less since the unit price for 
citrus fruit used in this calculation is higher than the price average. 
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The vitamin, if obtained from canned orange juice, is slightly more 
costly —$.041 for 50 mgm.—and the juice is appreciably less palatable. 
Of the 10 brands tested for vitamin content, the flavor of only 3 was 
voted as “good” by a group of individuals who sampled the juices and 
expressed opinions as to flavor. The concentrated juices on the market, 
to which one adds varying amounts of water, were found to contain 
approximately one-half of the original vitamin C. “Orange drinks” or 
‘“orangeades’’, so popular today, contain from 4 to 20 mgm. vitamin C 
per 100 cc. of prepared juice. 

The canned grapefruit juice was slightly less costly than the fresh 
juice at the price listed. Of the 13 brands tested, 6 were voted “very 
good” and 2 “‘as delicious as the fresh juice itself.” 

Contrary to popular opinion, tomato juice is a more expensive source 
of the vitamin than fresh orange or grapefruit and remains so until 
large oranges exceed $.60 a dozen. Pineapple as a source is nearly 4 
times as costly as the citrus fruits. In volume, approximately 3 and 4 
times as much juice, respectively, is necessary when tomato or pineapple 
replaces orange juice. This volume difference may at times be of im- 
portance both in the feeding of children and of adults where high vita- 
min C diets are indicated. 

In the analysis of the diets of individuals to determine vitamin intake, 
one is impressed with the fact that unless the diet contains citrus fruit 
in some form every day or at least every other day the diet is low in total 
vitamin C. Exception may be made during the season when berries are 
plentifully eaten. If half of the vitamin requirement is met by citrus 
fruits the balance may with care be obtained from other sources. Milk 
contains approximately 10 mgm. per quart (average of 100 analyses in 
Rochester, May 1937, was .90 mgm. per cent); bananas, peaches, pine- 
apple and tomato between 15 and 20 mgm.; and vegetables in varying 
amounts depending on kind, care in handling and cooking. 

The cost of vitamin C is so slight in comparison with the health ad- 
vantage of adequate amounts, that fruits and fruit juices should occupy 
a more important place in the dietary than they have in the past. 
There is no known danger from massive intake of this vitamin. 


ESTELLE E. HAWLEY, Strong Memorial Hospital, The University of 


Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
THE PRESENT STATUS OF VITAMIN UNITAGE 


It is necessary to know the relation of one unit to another, for each 
of the vitamins, in order to make quantitative comparisons of the po- 
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tency of the various sources of these dietary essentials. It is difficult 
to express such equivalences because of the wide variation in laboratory 
methods employed in the different determinations. The following is 
a compilation of some of the information extant in the literature con- 
cerning the more common units. 


UNITS OF VITAMIN A 


The International unit (I. U.)! is the vitamin A activity of 0.6 gamma of the 
international standard B-carotene. 

The Sherman-M unsell unit? is that amount of the vitamin which, when fed daily, 
induces a rate of gain of 3 gm. per week in a standard test animal (rat) over an 
experimental period of 4-8 weeks. 

One I. U. of vitamin A is approximately equivalent to 1.4 Sherman-Munsell 
units’, or 1.0 U.S. P. unit*. 


UNITS OF VITAMIN B 


The International unit’ is the vitamin B activity of 10 mgm. of the international 
standard adsorption product. 

The Sherman-Chase unit’ is that amount of the vitamin which when fed as a daily 
allowance to a standard test animal (rat) under specified conditions, will 
suffice to support an average of 3 gm. per week of gain in weight during an 
experimental period of not less than 4 nor more than 8 weeks. 

The Chick-Roscoe unit’ is the minimum dosage of the vitamin necessary to 
restore normal growth in the rat, considered to be 11-14 gm. weekly. 

One I. U. of vitamin B is approximately equivalent to: 5 gamma crystalline 
vitamin B (Williams product)*; or 2 Sherman-Chase units’; or 4 Sherman- 
Chase units!’; or 0.66 Chick-Roscoe units’; or 1 Chick-Roscoe unit!®. 


UNITS OF VITAMIN C 


The International unit is the vitamin C activity of 0.05 mgm. of the inter- 
national standard l-ascorbic acid. 


! Report of the Second International Conference on Vitamin Standardization, Quart 
Bull. Health Org. 3: 428-40, 1934. 

2 Sherman, H. C., and Munsell, H. E.: J. Am. Chem. Soc. 47: 1639-46, 1925 

3 Eddy, W. H., and Dalldorf, G.: The Avitaminoses. Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1937. p. 296. 

*A.M.A. Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry: J. A. M. A. 102: 1298-1300, 1934. 

’ Coward, K. H.: Nutrition Abstr. and Rev. 4: 705-14, 1935 

6 Chase, E. F., and Sherman, H. C.: J. Am. Chem. Soc. 53: 3506-10, 1931. 

7 Chick, H., and Roscoe, M. H.: Biochem. J. 23: 498-503, 1929. 

§ Eddy, W. H. and Dalldorf, G.: Op. cit., p. 298 

* Waterman, R. E., and Ammerman, M.: J. Nutrition 10: 35-44, 1935 

© Cowgill, G. R.: The Vitamin B Requirement of Man. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1934. p. 79 

t Coward, K. H., Op. cit 
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The Sherman-La Mer-Campbell unit'* is the amount of the vitamin which, when 
fed daily as an addition to a vitamin C-free diet, will afford protection from 
scurvy over a period of 90 days for a healthy young guinea pig weighing 300- 
350 gm. 

One I. U. of vitamin C is approximately equivalent to: 0.10 Sherman-La Mer- 
Campbell unit® 


UNITS OF VITAMIN D 


The International unit’ is the vitamin D activity of one mgm. of the inter- 
national standard solution of irradiated ergosterol. 

The Steenbock unit is that amount of the vitamin which, added to a standard 
vitamin D deficient ration and fed to a rachitic rat, will produce a narrow line 
of calcium deposits in the metaphysis of the distal ends of the long bones 
within a period of 5-8 days. 

The A. D. M. A. unit® (American Drug Manufacturers Association) is the 
average daily amount (of vitamin D) required to produce, in 60 per cent of the 
animals in any one group, a degree of recalcification represented by a narrow 
continuous line across the metaphysis of the leg bones of rats which have been 
kept and fed over a 10-day period under the conditions specified in the assay. 

One I. U. of vitamin D is approximately equivalent to: 0.37 Steenbock unit 
(old)'”; or 0.30 Steenbock unit (new)!*; or 3.26 A. D. M. A. units’; or 1.00 
U.S. P. unit’. 


—Eva G. Done tson, Division of Home Economics, University 
of Minnesota. 


STUDENT DIETITIAN TRAINING IN AUSTRALIA 


The initiation of a new dietary department and school for training 
student dietitians in the Royal Prince Alfred Hospital was an under- 
taking requiring much planning and organization since the scope of the 
work really extended far beyond the confines of this hospital. It was 
a question not only of setting up one dietary department, but at the 
same time making a pattern for the dietary development of hospitals 
in the whole State of New South Wales. The responsibility made one 
aware more than ever of the helpful force of organized effort, through 
which a group such as the American Dietetic Association has been able 
to set standards for the dietitian’s hospital training and university 

4 Sherman, H. C., La Mer, V. K., and Campbell, H. L.: J. Am. Chem. Soc. 44: 165-72, 
1922. 

8 Eddy, W. H., and Dalldorf, G.: Op. cit., p. 299. 

4 Coward, K. H.: Op. cit. 

% Rose, M. S.: A Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics, 4th ed. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1937, p. 6. 

# U.S. Pharmacopoeia XI, p. 478-86. 


17 A. M. A. Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry: Op. cit. 
48 Haman, R. W., and Steenbock, H.: Indust. Eng. Chem. Anal. Ed. 8: 281-3, 1936. 
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courses, and for the conduct of dietary departments. Mass approval 
has thus given great impetus to individual effort. 

Problems nicely solved previously by the weight of concerted opinion 
had to be approached here as an individual responsibility. For instance, 
instead of simply accepting university graduates as student dietitians 
because it was a requirement of the American Dietetic Association, it 
was necessary to justify their selection in preference to nurses. Further 
difficulties arose with regard to the university courses; dietetics was a 
new field and the university by-laws did not allow for those combina- 
tions of subjects that we believe are essential in the dietitian’s academic 
training. The university system itself, differing markedly from that of 
American universities, required intensive inquiries and examination of 
the curricula before it was possible to make recommendations. 

A scheme that meets conditions in the United States cannot be trans- 
planted in its entirety. Australian universities do not give work cor- 
responding to the foods major in American universities. In Sydney 
University, the sciences are emphasized and a bachelor of science de- 
gree must include specialization in a given science such as chemistry. 
The candidate studies four subjects in the first year, including chemis- 
try I, physics I, and a choice of other subjects among which are botany, 
zoology, psychology and economics. In the second year, she has three 
subjects, including bio-chemistry I and chemistry IT; in the third year, 
bio-chemistry II and probably chemistry III. The bio-chemistry course 
includes considerable physiology and much emphasis is placed on nutri- 
tion. 

With these courses, the student acquires a good theoretical back- 
ground, and although She has had no institution management, it is cer- 
tainly easier to teach her this in a hospital kitchen equipped for food 
service than it would be to teach her the sciences. 

We have been able to set up a course which closely approximates that 
approved by the American Dietetic Association, and at present we have 
four students—one from Otago University in New Zealand and three 
from Sydney University. These students pay a fee of twenty guineas 
for the course, in addition to one pound per week for board, room and 
laundry during their twelve months’ residence. 

The first three weeks of the course is occupied in orienting themselves 
in the hospital. For one week, students attend lectures by heads of all 
the various departments, in which they hear of the work being done in 
each division. ‘The next two weeks are spent in the wards under the 
direction of the nurse in charge. 
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The rest of the twelve months is divided as follows: administration, 
five months, of which four months are spent on main kitchen prob- 
lems—menu planning, preparing different type quantity recipes, or- 
dering, ward rounds, service in dining rooms for nurses and doctors, 
purchasing and accounting in the store room, and checking wastes; and 
one month on service for private patients. The remainder of the course 
is as follows: special diets, four months; children’s diets and infant 
formulae, one month; work with social service department, one month; 
and vacation, two weeks. 

Reading, seminars, lectures, case studies, field trips, classes, etc., 
are arranged similarly to courses approved by the American Dietetic 
Association. These students know that when their training is com- 
pleted, positions await them. We hope to train them so thoroughly 
that their work will encourage other hospitals to establish dietary de- 
partments. 

Australians eagerly seek the best that is being done in other countries, 
and model after it. Someone is always going to England, the Conti- 
nent, or the United States, to visit hospitals and bring back new ideas. 
This progressive spirit is especially apparent in the attitude of both the 
Minister for Public Health and the Hospitals’ Commission of New South 
Wales, who control the hospitals’ purse strings and therefore the policies. 
They realize that hospitals need dietitians, and are doing everything in 
their power to promote the development of dietary departments.— 
EpitH R. Titton, Chief Dietitian, Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, New 
South Wales, Australia. 


Foop AND NUTRITION IN A COMMUNITY EXPERIMENTAL PROJECT 


In a National Youth Administration Center opened in the Portuguese 
district of Providence, a study was made, primarily, as to why the 
center did not function and what, if any, constructive project might be 
efiected. In other words, should the center be closed, or reorganized 
along different lines? 

Believing that a Portuguese would have an understanding of the 
work that a native-born American would not possess, the N.Y.A. ap- 
pealed to the International Institute (the foreign branch of the 
Y.W.C.A.). Their worker was able to appeal not only to the people 
of the community but also to the local church which they attended. 
As a trained social worker she was able to approach other groups working 
in the community, such as the Family Welfare Society, the City De- 
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partment of Public Aid, the District Nursing Association and the Girl 
Scouts. These groups brought their clientele to the center, and with 
the codperation and under the direction of the School of Homemaking 
of the Y.W.C.A., classes in foods, clothing, home nursing and personal 
development were formed. 

Five cooking classes were started, one of little girls from 7-10 years, 
two supper classes of Girl Scouts working for their cooking badges, one 
group of girls of 16-20 years, and one of mothers. In each, native in- 
terests were kept in mind with the use of certain Portuguese foods. In 
addition, simple American recipes were introduced, and simple ideas 
of food value and of marketing were given. The District Nursing Asso- 
ciation has reported an improved condition of health in the homes where 
these dietary practices have been maintained. 

In connection with this work two Portuguese physicians, speaking in 
Portuguese, have addressed groups on subjects of health, hygiene, or 
pre-tubercular care. Notices have been given through the local church 
which the greater number of these people attend. 

The clothing classes have been those of the Girl Scouts, also connected 
with the church, working for their sewing badges. The Homemaking 
School secured the assistance of a teacher within the public school 
system, especially trained, for a well attended class in personal develop- 
ment, and from the W.P.A., a nurse to teach home nursing and first aid. 

Recreational groups, as handicrafts, poster art, dancing and adult 
education have been retained under W.P.A. and N.Y.A. instructors. 

Of all these groups, nine are directly responsible to the Y.W.C.A. 
School of Homemaking with an enrollment of 124 students. From a 
center functioning so poorly that it was facing closure, this community 
project has become an active factor, meeting the needs of its people.— 
ELEANOR WELLS, Y.W.C.A., Providence, R. I. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Vitamin Content of Foods: A Summary of 
the Chemistry of Vitamins, Units of Meas- 
urement, Quantitative Aspects in Human 
Nutrition, and Occurrence in Foods. By 
Esther Peterson Daniel and Hazel E. 
Munsell. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Misc. Pub. No. 275, 1937, 
pp. 175. Price 15 cents on application to 
the Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
2..C. 

The appearance of this bulletin is most 
timely. It brings together quantitative 
data on the occurrence of vitamins A, B, C, 
D, and G in foods, and includes a brief sum- 
mary of the chemical nature of each of these 
factors and some of the more common units 
that have been used to indicate vitamin 
concentration in foods. The few data avail- 
able on certain aspects of the human require- 
ment for vitamins are discussed. 

Included is a discussion of the develop- 
ment of official units to express vitamin 
potency, with the definitions given for the 
I. U. and international standards of reference 
as adopted at the 1934 conference of the 
League of Nations Committee on Biological 
Standardization. 

The principle object of the bulletin is to 
bring together, in concise, tabular form, data 
on the vitamin content of foods with regard 
to vitamins A, B, C, D, and G. There is 
an abridged table giving single values of the 
more common foods; and 771 references to 
the literature are cited. Data on cooked or 
processed foods have been disregarded “since 
presentation of the material did not seem 
feasible at this time because of the lack of 
standardized cooking procedures.” The 
authors point out that in many of the in- 
vestigations from which data were obtained, 
little information other than the name of the 
food was given. For instance, data often 
did not include any statement whether or 
not the product was peeled before testing, 
the juice or flesh used, or seeds removed. 


Food for Fifty. By Sina Faye Fowler, M.S., 
and Bessie Brooks West, M.A. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1937, 
pp. 384. Price $3. 


Anyone who has sampled corn-country 
cooking will not be surprised to find the 
“best yet”? book on large quantity cookery 
coming out of the Middle West. As stated 
in the foreword, the purpose of the book is 
to provide a limited number of carefully 
tested institutional formulae for use in food 
services and in institutional cookery classes. 
It is planned to supplement a forthcoming 
textbook, “Food Service in Institutions”. 

In addition to a great variety of recipes, 
suggestions are given for meal planning and 
services, including a number of “special 
occasions” ranging from banquets and com- 
munity meals to formal dinners and lunch- 
eons. Thechapteron teas and buffet meals 
is excellent, and serves to indicate the 
authors’ cosmopolitan food tastes and in- 
terests, for here we have suggestions for 
Hungarian, Chinese, Swedish, Italian and 
German buffet suppers with recipes appro- 
priate foreach. Nor is the domestic variety 
neglected, and one notes with gratitude that 
at least in Kansas there are teas other than 
orange pekoe. 

Among the excellent tabular material 
and general information are tables of equiv- 
alent weights and measures of common 
foods; a glossary of menu and cookery terms; 
cooking, baking, deep-fat frying, syrup and 
candy temperatures; and approximate 
amounts of foods as purchased, and of pre- 
pared foods, to serve fifty. Included are the 
always helpful tabular arrangements of sug- 
gestions for canapés, fruit cups, variations 
to certain recipes, methods of cooking fish 
and meats, salad and salad dressing varia- 
tions, and so on. Menu planning includes 
menus for college commons, women’s resi- 
dence hall, and tea rooms. 


Pediatric Dietetics. By N. Thomas Saxl, 
M.D., F.A.C.P., F.A.A.P. Philadelphia: 
Lea and Febiger, 1937, pp. 565, price $7. 
This book correlates and collects in a 

single volume all the available data on diet 

therapy for the sick child. The material is 
divided into three parts and an appendix: 

(1) A concise consideration of mechanics and 

chemistry of digestion during infancy and 
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childhood, a discussion of foods, their dis- 
tribution, composition and application in 
modern pediatric dietetics, and a summary 
on the vitamins and minerals and their réle 
in metabolism. (2) A discussion of maternal 
nursing and artificial feeding, together with 
foods and proprietary preparations designed 
for infant feeding. (3) Diseases of infancy 
and childhood, with special reference to the 
dietetic management of each disease, in- 
cluding the application of dietetics to den- 
tistry. The appendix gives the usual tables 
and includes recipes, general suggestions, a 
table of food sources of vitamins (for which 
the original source of data is not stated), 
and an extensive bibliography. 

A singular statement appears in the recipe 
for cream of asparagus soup: “If canned 
asparagus is used, drain and wash.’ An 
error appears in the recipe following; other- 
wise, the recipe section appears to have been 
carefully prepared. 

Dr. Saxl has followed the sound procedure 
of having authorities in specific fields, such 
as diabetes, allergy, epilepsy and so on, 
contribute to his well-planned work. Other 
features deserving of special commendation 
are the authors’ emphasis on, and complete 
directions for the maternal diet during the 
pre-partum and lactating periods; and the 
chapter on artificial feeding, complete in 
every detail, even to illustrations and dis- 
cussion of the importance of selecting the 
proper nursing bottles and nipples. 


Feeding Behavior of Infants. By Arnold 
Gesell, Ph.D., M.D., Sc.D., and Francis 
L. Ilg, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1937, pp. 201, with 200 illus- 
trations. Price, $4.50. 

The senior author of this book is professor 
of child hygiene and director of the Yale 
Clinic of Child Development, The School of 
Medicine, Yale University. He is the 
author of a number of other works on the 
behavior of the infant and child, some of the 
best known of which are Infancy and Human 
Growth, and The Mental Growth of the Pre- 
school Child. The present volume is much 
more than its title may indicate. It is con- 
cerned not with nourishment as such, but 
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with “an orderly account of the progressions 
in patterns’ of feeding behavior. The 
human infant is “held in a web of dependency 
from which he must slowly and sometimes 
painfully free himself.’ The science of 
nutrition safeguards him, “but every new- 
born infant has before him a long series of 
personal and cultural problems, which are not 
automatically solved by the chemistry of 
digestion.’”” These problems are psycho- 
logical; they are problems of behavior largely 
concerned with the adjustments which the 
infant “must make prior to the time when 
the food reaches his esophagus’’. 

This volume considers chiefly the normal 
and near normal deviations of feeding be- 
havior. According to the authors, the 
infant’s feeding behavior, broadly inter- 
preted, becomes an indicator not only of his 
nutritional status in a narrow sense, but of 
himself. Early child growth is mental as 
well as physical; and nowhere is the intimate 
identity of mind and body more signifi- 
cantly revealed than in the feeding behavior 
of the human infant. The book has been 
written with the needs of the physician 
and child hygiene nurse in mind, as well as 
that of other students of child development 
including mothers “able to take an intelligent 
interest in infant psychology, without ex- 
aggerating the importance of what they 
read.” 

The book is arranged in three sections: 
The Behavior Aspects of Nutrition; The 
Growth of Feeding Behavior; The Regula- 
tion of Feeding Behavior (including behavior 
hygiene, and the adult-infant relationship); 
and an appendix giving a number of illus- 
trative biographies of feeding behavior and 
a bibliography. 


Nutritive Aspects of Canned Foods. Com- 
piled by the Nutrition Laboratory, Re- 
search Dept., and distributed by the 
American Can Company. 

A second book on commercially canned 
foods has been prepared for doctors and 
scientific workers with canned foods. The 
earlier one, Facts About Commercially Can- 
ned Foods, was published last year. 

The current book gives a general summary 
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of facts about tin containers and canned 
foods, and is divided into two sections: (1) 
the preservation of foods, dietary require- 
ments, the mineral and vitamin conservation 
in canned foods, infant nutrition, and the 
safety of canned foods under modern meth- 
ods of packing; (2) the manufacture of the 
cans, including tinplating, enameling, and a 
description of can sizes, and a discussion of 
the whole canning procedure. An appendix 
includes reference tables, charts on human 
energy expenditures, dietary requirements, 
mineral and iodine content of various foods, 
analyses of a variety of canned foods, and a 
bibliography of references. 


The Relation of Nutrition to the Develop- 
ment of Sound Teeth. By E. N. Tod- 
hunter and B. L. Sparling, assisted by 
students of the nutrition seminar. Pull- 


man, Washington: The State College of 
Washington, College of Home Economics, 
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cents. 

Dr. Todhunter states that this material is 
the result of the past year’s work of students 
in the nutrition seminar. She feels that the 
general objectives of such seminars have 
been better attained, with more interest on 
the part of the students and more tangible 
results, through taking the single topic of 
nutrition and the teeth for thorough study. 
The work noted above is the result of as- 
signed readings for each class period in 
which students discussed the new work 
regarding minerals, vitamins and other 
theories of tooth decay. Each student pre- 
pared a complete bibliography of one phase 
of the subject and followed this with a paper 
discussing the experimental evidence. The 
mimeographed material presents the unified 
work of the group and includes 98 references 
to the literature. 


Mimeographed, 20 pp. Price 15 
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American Journal of Digestive Diseases and 
Nutrition 


Vol. 4, June, 1937 


“Infant feeding—individualized vs. routine. I. N. 
Kugelmass.—p. 240. 
*Causes and treatment of peptic ulcer. P. Campiche. 


—p. 250. 
*How do bulky foods relieve constipation? W. C. 
Alvarez.—p. 257. 


Vol. 4, July, 1937 


*The digestive qualifications of man. E. G. Wake- 
field and C. W. Mayo.—p. 287. 
*Causes of mortality among diabetics. H. I. John.— 


p. 291. 

*The effect of the oral administration of bile salts on 
the composition of human fistula bile. K. G. 
Kohlstaedt and O. M. Helmer.—p. 306. 

*Production of peptic ulcers in rats and mice by diet 
deficient in protein. F. Hoelzel and E. DaCosta. 
—p. 325. 

*New knowledge about the functions of the small 
bowel. W. C. Alvarez.—p. 335. 


INDIVIDUALIZED VERSUS ROUTINE FEEDING. 
Comparative studies of “standard” formulae 
were made on 337 infants during the first 
three months of life with 55 breast fed in- 
fants as controls. Each group maintained 
on a routine formula was compared with 
a group of 50 on individualized formulae. 
The infants consumed more of the processed 
than of the fresh milk formulae and the 
maximum was on individualized feedings 
throughout the period of study. The least 
number of digestive disturbances was ob- 
served on breast feeding and on individual- 
ized formulae. The linear type infant re- 
quired about 70 calories per pound of body 
weight and tolerated concentrated milk 
mixtures, while the lateral type required 
about 55 calories per pound of body weight 
and tolerated diluted milk mixtures better. 
Maximum gains in weight were observed 
on individualized feeding and minimum on 
diluted milk formulae. Infants on breast 
feedings and on processed milk feedings 
gained more rapidly than those on the fresh 
milk mixtures. The gains in height were 
the same oni all types of feeding during the 
first three months. The incidence of in- 
fection was about the same in each group. 
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CAUSES AND TREATMENT OF Peptic ULCER. 
The various causes of peptic ulcer are an- 
alyzed and evaluated. The biological struc- 
ture of the tissue may still be considered an 
uncontrollable factor. Tissue changes aris- 
ing from trauma or circulatory disturbances 
are important but whether they can start an 
ulcer in the absence of abnormal acidity is 
doubtful. Emphasis is laid on the neuro- 
genic theory. 


Butxy Foops 1x ConstrpaTIon. There are 
reasons for believing that chemical compo- 
sition and pH of the fecal residues as they 
reach the rectum can have much more to 
do with the cause or relief of constipation 
than does bulk or consistency of these 
residues. The constipated may often be 
relieved but fail to stay cured unless they 
shift every two weeks or so from one type 
of bulk producer to another. More work 
needs to be done before it is known why 
certain fruit juices and fruits, such as prunes 
and figs, are mildly laxative. 


DIGESTIVE QUALIFICATIONS OF Man. The 
human species eat a larger number and va- 
riety of foods than does any other animal. 
Any food is “normal” for man so long as it 
does not contain excessive amounts of cellu- 
lose, chetin or similar materials which re- 
quire specialized anatomic structures for 
storage and digestion. Man possesses the 
common enzymes of both carnivore and 
herbivore with increased storage capacity 
over the former and decreased complexity 
of stomach and colon over the latter. The 
upright position assumed by man does not 
in any way hinder or decrease the digestive 
efficiency. Man is superior to all other 
mammals in the number and variety of 
foods that he may eat and digest. 


CaAusES OF MorTALITy AMONG DIABETICS. 
Diabetics do not die early in life as a rule. 
They die not because they have diabetes, 
but largely due to some other condition 
which can befall any non-diabetic. In gen- 
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eral, the older the individual at the time 
diabetes develops, the longer the span of life. 


EFFEcT OF BILE SALTS ON FISTULA BILE. 
Composition of human fistula bile was found 
to be remarkably constant in spite of a 
variable diet. A marked increase in con- 
centration of bile acids in fistula bile was 
produced by the oral administration of bile 
salts. Ten case reports are presented. 


PRODUCTION OF ULCERS By Diets DEFICIENT 
IN PROTEIN. Ulceration of pro-stomach and 
main stomach of rats and mice, and ulcer- 
ation of duodenum of mice but not of rats, 
was found to occur as a result of starvation 
or diets deficient in protein or essential 
amino acids. Ulceration thus produced is 
regarded as objective evidence of protein 
hunger or amino acid hunger which has 
been carried to a pathologic extreme. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SMALL BOWEL. The 
stomach is far more resistant than the small 
bowel to irritants. Nausea and vomiting 
can be induced more easily by irritation of 
the duodenum and upper part of the je- 
junum than of the stomach. One of the 
main functions of the stomach is to hold 
back, dilute and neutralize, and feed slowly 
into the bowel irritant foods or substances 
which might, in strong concentration, in- 
jure the highly sensitive mucosa of the small 
bowel. The small bowel does the final 
digesting and all absorbing. 


American Journal of Diseases of Children 


Vol. 54, July, 1937 


*Caloric and protein requirements and basal metabo- 
lism of children from four to fourteen years old. 
J. W. Maroney and J. A. Johnston.—p. 29. 


Foop REQUIREMENTS. The dietary intake 
of adolescent girls and boys was measured 
over periods averaging 9;4; months; nitrogen 
balances were noted and periodical observa- 
tions made on the basal metabolism. Ca- 
loric and protein requirements per unit of 
height and weight were recorded. Gain in 
weight and height was obtained with caloric 
intakes representing increments over basal 
calories averaging 67 per cent for girls and 
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74 per cent for boys. With calories ade- 
quate for growth, intakes of protein repre- 
senting 15 per cent of total calories seemed 
optimal. Amounts greater than 20 per 
cent were usually productive of pallor, loss 
of appetite, abdominal discomfort and some- 
times vomiting. With amounts less than 15 
per cent, a negative nitrogen balance or de- 


pression of basal metabolism was frequently 
observed. 


American Journal of Nursing 


Vol. 37, June, 1937 


*The ketogenic diet in bacilluria. R.M. Nesbit.—p. 
582. 


Vol. 37, July, 1937 


Peptic ulcer—its etiology and pathology. A. B. 
Rivers.—p. 711. 


Ketocenic Dret mn BAcILLuRIA. A con- 
siderable proportion of patients placed on 
the standard ketogenic diet found it un- 
palatable and failed to tolerate it. Gastric 
upsets were very objectionable and many 
refused to continue on the regime. Nesbit 
and McDonnell have suggested a low-calorie, 
low-fat, or starvation diet, allowing the pa- 
tient to call upon his endogenous supply of 
fat for the metabolic mixture. Ketosis de- 
velops because of an inadequacy of available 
glucose supplied from exogenous sources. 
A diet containing 3 gm. protein and } gm. 
carbohydrate per kilo, was used as a basis, 
with just enough fat to make the diet palat- 
able. No gastric upsets occurred and ketosis 
developed as promptly as on the high-fat 
regime. Every patient should be encour- 
aged to exercise, at least moderately, while 
on the diet in order to burn glucose... Man- 
delic acid is an hydroxy acid which renders 
the urine bacteriostatic and is relatively 
non-toxic. It may supplant to some extent 
the ketogenic diet in treatment of chronic 
bacillurias. The two used in conjunction 
may give highly successful results. 


American Journal of Public Health 


Vol. 27, June, 1937 
*Nutritional economics of dietary calcium. F. L. 
Gunderson.~—p. 570. 
*Recent trends in pellagra. W. DeKleine.—p. 595. 
Vol. 27, July, 1937 


*Shrimp inspection. J. O. Clarke.—p. 655. 
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Dretary Catcrum. Calcium occurs in the 
human body more abundantly than any 
other mineral element. Its shortage leads 
to a variety of serious malconditions. Fresh 
milk is usually recognized as providing more 
calcium in the American dietary than any 
other single food. There is need for more 
economical, automatic and accessible food 
sources of calcium. Perhaps the addition 
of calcium salts to certain foods such as 
macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, crackers, bread 
or cereals, consumed regularly by families 
on extremely low budgets, would help 
significantly. 


PELLAGRA. Pellagra can eventually be pre- 
vented through the use of proper foods, 
among which vegetables are all important. 
Milk, lean meats, liver and fish are also 
valuable antipellagra foods. For economic 
reasons these foods are not available to a 
large part of the farm tenant population 
of the South where this disease prevails 
most extensively. Gardening and the use 
of powdered yeast, together with the edu- 
cational efforts necessary to introduce these 
projects offers an important place in the 
pellagra control program. 


Suriup INspEcTION. Shrimp is so perish- 
able that decomposition sets in very soon 
unless the catch is immediately iced down. 
Spoilage may occur on boats, in transit to 
the cannery, or during the course of prep- 
aration for canning. In June, 1934, Con- 
gress passed the “Seafood Amendment to 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act.” In that 
year approximately 25,000 out of a total of 
900,000 cases produced, were seized. 


American Journal of the Medical Sciences 


Vol. 194, July, 1937 


*Adult scurvy: study of the urinary output of cevitamic 
acid. A. Nisenson and A. G. Cohen.—p. 63. 
*Diabetes and pregnancy. D. Hurwitz and F. C. 

Irving.—p. 85. 


Aputt Scurvy. Study of the urinary ex- 
cretion of vitamin C in a case of adult 
scurvy showed evidence of tremendous bodily 
unsaturation of the vitamin when compared 
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with the controls and with values obtained 
elsewhere for normal individuals. 


DIABETES AND PREGNANCY. Diabetes is 
usually worse during gravidity. The out- 
look of the fetus is poorer then in non- 
diabetics. In the last 4 years, however, 
the gross and net fetal mortality have been 
decreased by half. 


Archives of Internal Medicine 


Vol. 59, June, 1937 


*Carbohydrate metabolism in epilepsy. L. J. Pollock 
and B. Boshes.—p. 1000. 

*Retention and utilization of smal] amounts of orally 
administered iron. W. M. Fowler, A. P. Barer 
and G. F. Spielhagen.—p. 1024. 

Blood: A review of the recent literature. S. M. 
Goldhamer, F. H. Bethel, R. Isaacs, and C. C. 
Sturgis.—p. 1051. 


EpILersy. Fasting levels for dextrose of a 
series of 90 patients suffering from epilepsy 
were within normal limits. There was no 
relation between this level and age, weight 
or sex, nor any relation between fasting 
levels for sugar and precedence of succes- 
sion of attacks. The levels could not be 
correlated with the type of epilepsy, #.e. 
organic or idiopathic. 


RETENTION OF IRON GIVEN ORALLY. Oral 
administration of iron and ammonium ci- 
trates in doses of 1 and 1.5 gm. daily led to 
retention of iron sufficient to replenish de- 
pleted stores of iron and produce a fairly 
rapid increase in hemoglobin content. 


Archives of Pediatrics 


Vol. 54, June, 1937 
*Functional nervous diseases in children. 
son.—p. 317. 
*Allergy in children. H. J. Rinkel.—p. 349. 
*Epidemic gastro-intestinal intoxication. O. L. Von 
Canon.—p. 360. 


A Hyman- 


Vol. 54, July, 1937 


*Iron therapy in hepatomegaly. H.L. Eder and P. A 
Gray.—p. 403. 


*Exophthalmic goiter in children. I. Bram.—p. 419. 


NERVOUS DISEASES IN CHILDREN. The two 
most common diatheses in civilized man are 
the neuropathic and the psychopathic. As 
the child is the epitome of the physical 
nature of his parents, it is not surprising 
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that 5 per cent of our school children are dis- 

‘tinctly neurotic. Neuroses in children are 
much milder than in adults. Many chil- 
dren suffer some nervous taint from time to 
time, yet recover completely. Nervous in- 
heritance is not an incurable condition; 
judicious treatment and in certain cases the 
help of a trained psychologist may modify 
and even cure the neurosis. 


ALLERGY IN CHILDREN. In a statistical 
analysis of 75 children and 75 adults using 
the three common respiratory allergins to 
determine if food is more important etio- 
logically in children than in adults, no 
evidence was found indicating that in clinic- 
ally controlled cases of allergy such a factor 
exists. 


Epiwrmic GASTRO-INTESTINAL INTOXICA- 
Tron. An epidemic disease, characterized 
by vomiting, diarrhea or constipation with 
certain toxic symptoms, is thought to be 
a contagious infection, although the etiol- 
ogy is unknown. The treatment is dietary 
and symptomatic. The kind of food neces- 
sarily depends upon age of the child and 
symptoms. A low fat, low carbohydrate 
and high protein diet should be used in cases 
of diarrhea. Toxic symptoms and infre- 
quent stools call for a low fat, low protein 
and relatively high carbohydrate diet. 


TRoN THERAPY IN HEPATOMEGALY. Five 
cases of liver enlargement have been re- 
ported. Following the administration of 10 
grains of iron and ammonium citrate, three 
times a day, clinical and x-ray evidence of 
reduction in size of the liver was obtained. 
Some relationship may exist between tissue 
iron deficiency and hepatomegaly, 


EXOPHTHALMIC GOITER IN CHILDREN. A 
series of 128 cases of exophthalmic goiter in 
children 12 years old and under is discussed. 
These constituted 0.8 per cent of nearly 
16,000 cases of goiter observed during a 
period of 26 years. The ratio of females to 
males was 16 to 1. The exciting cause of 
exophthalmic goiter in children is commonly 
a focal or general infection. Since young 


children are apt to need their entire thyroid 
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for future growth and development, treat- 
ment should be conservative. Elimination 
of source of infection, an ample, low animal 
protein dietary, proper rest routine, and a 
few carefully selected drugs should effect 
recovery in the average child within several 
months. 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 


Vol. 119, June, 1937 


*On glycoproteins. III. The polysaccharides from 
pig gastric mucosa. K. Meyer, E. M. Smyth, 
and J. W. Palmer.—p. 73. 

*Creatine and creatinine excretion in infancy. R. 
Catherwood and G. Stearns.—p. 201. 

*The concentration and properties of vitamin H. L. E. 
Booher.—p. 223. 

*Studies on ketosis. XI. The relation of fatty livers 
to fasting ketonuriain the rat. H. J. Deuel, L. F. 
Hallman and S. Murray.—p. 257. 

*Cystine metabolism. II. Detoxication of mono- 
bromobenzene. F. L. Haley and G. S. Samuel- 
sen.—p. 383. 


Vol. 19, July, 1937 


*The distribution of fat in the livers of depancreatized 
dogs maintained with insulin. I. L. Chaikoff and 
A. Kaplan.—p. 423. 

*The effect of raw and autoclaved pancreas on the liver 
lipids of the completely depancreatized dog main- 
tained withinsulin. A. Kaplanand I. L. Chaikoff. 
—p. 435. 

*A study of “ascorbic acid oxidase” in relation to cop- 
per. E. Stotz, C. J. Harrer and C. G. King.— 
p. 511. 

*The metabolism of the organic acids of the tobacco 
leaf during culture. G. W. Pucher, A. J. Wake- 
man and H. B. Vickery.—p. 523. 

*The sexual variation in carbohydrate metabolism. 
VIII. The rate of absorption of glucose and of 
glycogen formation in normal and adrenalecto- 
mized rats. H. J. Deuel, L. F. Hallman, S. Mur- 
ray and L. T. Samuels.—p. 607. 

*The chemical activation of sterols. III. The chemi- 
cal activation of cholesterol. J.C. Eck and B. H. 
Thomas.—p. 621. 

*The chemical activation of sterols. IV. The chemi- 
cal activation of cholesterol and cholesterine by 
various reagents. J. C. Eck and B. H. Thomas. 
—p. 631. 

*Cystinuria. V. The metabolism of casein and lac- 
talbumin. E. Brand, R. J. Block, B. Kassell and 
G. F. Cahill.—p. 669. 

*The relation of protein to hemoglobin building. P. 
B. Pearson, C. A. Elvehjem and E. B. Hart.—p. 
749. 


POLYSACCHARIDES FROM Pic Gastric Mu- 
cosa. The occurrence of two polysaccha- 
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rides has been demonstrated in a commercial 
sample of pig gastric mucin, the one a neu- 
tral polysaccharide consisting of acetyl- 
glucosamine and galactose in apparently 
equimolar ratio, the other an acid polysac- 
charide containing  acetylglucosamine, 
hexuronic acid, and ester sulfate. The 
neutral polysaccharide is present in much 
higher proportions than the acid sugar and 
is apparently responsible for the highly 
viscous nature of gastric mucin. 


CREATINE-CREATININE EXCRETION. The 
quantities of both creatine and creatinine 
excreted by infants from birth to 1 year of 
age increased throughout the entire period 
studied. Creatinine excretion of infants 
is dependent practically in entirety upon the 
quantity of musculature. Infants fed high 
protein diets have a somewhat higher per- 
centage of body weight as muscle than 
infants fed human milk. During early in- 
fancy, creatine and creatinine excretions 
neither parallel each other nor show any 
reciprocal relationship; this is considered 
evidence that the two substances represent 
different phases of muscle metabolism not 
closely interrelated. 


Vitamin H. A 30-fold concentration of 
vitamin H, a component of the vitamin B 
complex essential for growth and for pre- 
vention of a severe erythredemic dermatosis 
in rats, has been obtained from whey powder. 
The concentrate carries neither flavins nor 
vitamin B;. These concentrates carried 
the residuum necessary, in addition to vita- 
min B, and riboflavin, to complete the 
growth-promoting activity of the vitamin B 
complex. 


Ketosis. A fasting ketonuria followed the 
administration to rats of diets high in butter 
fat, coconut oil, cod liver oil, and cholesterol- 
lard, although no appreciable excretion of 
acetone bodies occurred during a 5-day pe- 
riod following a low fat diet. Female rats 
consistently have a higher level of ketonuria 
than males. In the female, the fat appar- 
ently is much more labile than in the male. 
The rate of drop in liver fat is slower after 
the high cholesterol diet than in the case 
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of the other fats. Significant sex differ- 
ences in level of liver glycogen in unfasted 
rats were consistently noted in tests on 
various fat diets as well as in control tests 
with low fat diet. 


CystrinE MeEtTABoLisM. A slow, variable 
rate of growth was obtained on adding vari- 
ous concentrations of bromobenzene to both 
a cystine-supplemented and an unsupple- 
mented diet. Bromobenzene was tolerated 
at approximately a 2 per cent level, indicat- 
ing that this compound is not particularly 
toxic to the rat. Prolonged retardation of 
growth as a result of feeding a low cystine 
diet plus bromobenzene does not cause the 
rat to lose capacity to grow when fed a 
normal diet. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAT IN Livers. In 15 
completely depancreatized dogs, a com- 
parison was made between the fatty acids 
content of a mixed sample of an entire liver 
and the amount of fatty acids contained in 
its lobes and sections of these lobes. The 
values obtained show that fatty acids are 
not evenly deposited in the liver as fat 
accumulates. 


PANCREAS EFFECT ON Liver Lipips. The 
relation of time after pancreatectomy to the 
development of fatty livers was studied in 
30 completely depancreatized dogs main- 
tained with insulin and a diet adequate in 
calories, proteins, salts and vitamins. Al- 
though fatty livers may appear as early as 
3.5 weeks after excision of the gland, their 
occurrence is not a constant finding at this 
time interval. It required a period of at 
least 16 weeks to insure a consistent finding 
of fatty acids in excess of 14 per cent in the 
livers of completely depancreatized dogs. 
If these dogs survive long enough, spon- 
taneous regressions of the fatty livers may 
occur. Ingestion of raw pancreas prevents 
the infiltration of fat in livers of depancrea- 
tized dogs. 


AscorBic Acip AND Copper. The cata- 
lytic activity of squash and cauliflower 
juices on oxidation of ascorbic acid is attrib- 
uted to copper present in combination with 
protein material 
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Oreanic Acips oF Tospacco Lear. The 
three chief organic acids of tobacco leaf, 
malic, citric and oxalic acids, undergo very 
little change in absolute amount during cul- 
ture of leaves in light, although extensive 
photosynthesis occurs. Total organic acid- 
ity likewise remains essentially constant. 


GLYCOGEN FORMATION IN Rats. In nor- 
mal and adrenalectomized rats there is a 
sex difference in extent of glycogen formation 
in the liver following administration of glu- 
cose. Glycogen deposition of glucose is 
quite similar for normal and operated rats 
but rate of glucose absorption is significantly 
higher in the female than in the male. Ad- 
renal cortex dces not directly alter ability 
of the rat to absorb glucose or to deposit 


glycogen. 


ACTIVATION OF CHOLESTEROL. Cholesterol 
can be treated to acquire antirachitic proper- 
ties by heating with sulfuric acid, sulfoacetic 
acid, or chlorosulfonic acid in acetic acid 
solution. Treatment of cholesterol with 
sulfuric acid-acetic anhydride produces an 
antirachitic substance but not a provitamin 
D which is activatable by ultraviolet irra- 
diation. 


CHOLESTEROL AND CHOLESTEROLINE. Vari- 
ous acids and salts are effective reagents in 
converting cholesterol and cholesterine into 
antirachitic products. Temperature, time 
and proportion of the reagent were found to 
be important. Cholesterol can be converted 
into an antirachitic product by heating po- 
tassium acid sulfate, copper sulfate, zinc 
chloride, aluminum chloride hexahydrate, 
phosphoric anhydride, or trichloroacetic acid. 
Cholesterol also yields an antirachitic prod- 
uct when heated with aluminum chloride in 
benzene solution. 


CystrnuriA. Results of experiments on a 
cystinuric patient are in agreement with 
previous suggestions that one of the path- 
ways of methionine catabolism is its con- 
version into cysteine. The cystine excreted 
in cystinuria is derived mainly from dietary 
methionine. 
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RELATION OF PROTEIN TO HEMOGLOBIN 
Burtpinc. Studies were made of the effect 
of 9 different proteins on rate of hemoglobin 
regeneration in nutritional anemia. Protein 
of liver, casein, egg albumin and soy bean 
oil meal are consistently effective in build- 
ing hemoglobin. When intake of iron and 
copper is adequate to permit hemoglobin 
formation at the maximum rate, no special 
hematopoietic property in addition to their 
protein content can be ascribed to any of 
these materials. There is no evidence that 
liver is more effective than other proteins of 
good quality for hemoglobin formation. 
Corn gluten meal and wheat gluten are 
poorly utilized by rats for both formation 
of hemoglobin and growth. Formation and 
maintenance of normal hemoglobin values 
is more vital than growth and the animal 
will utilize its body proteins for this purpose, 
provided adequate amounts of iron and cop- 
per are fed. When dietary protein is either 
qualitatively or quantitatively inadequate 
for growth, the rate of hemoglobin regenera- 
tion is significantly retarded. 


Journal of Nutrition 
Vol. 13, June, 1937 


*Hemoglobin regeneration in anemic rats in relation 
toironintake. M.C. Smith and L. Otis.—p. 573. 

*Editorial review. The nutritional and metabolic 
significance of certain organic acids. A. H. Smith 
and J. M. Orten.—p. 601. 

*The influence of parathyroid hormone, urea, sodium 
chloride, fat and of intestinal activity upon cal- 
cium balance. J. C. Aub, D. M. Tibbetts and 
R. McLean.—p. 635. 

*Vitamin E. G. J. Martin.—p. 679. 


Vol. 14, July, 1937 


*Comparative experiments with canned, home cooked, 
and raw food diets. E. F. Kohman, W. H. Eddy, 
M. E. White and N. H. Sanborn.—p. 9. 

*The influence of specific mineral deficiencies on the 
growth of body and organs of the rat. E. S. Ep- 
pright and A. H. Smith.—p. 21. 

*Growth on histidine and lysine administered by sub- 
cutaneous or intraperitoneal injection. R. M. 
Conrad and C. P. Berg.—p. 35. 

*Vitamin B and G values of peas and lima beans under 
various conditions. M. S. Rose and E. H. F. 
Phipard.—p. 55. 

*The effect of the acid-base content of the diet upon 
the production and cure of rickets with specia! 
reference to citrates. A. T. Shohl.—p. 69. 

*Symptomatology and pathology of potassium and 
magnesium deficiencies in the rat. G. A. Schra- 
der, C. O. Prickett and W. D. Salmon.—p. 85. 
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HEMOGLOBIN REGENERATION IN Rats. Iron 
as iron chloride and in foods containing a 
corresponding amount of iron was fed to a 
litter of young rats weaned on a milk ration 
until a definite degree of anemia developed. 
Hemoglobin regeneration was consistently 
greater in females than in males. Gains in 
hemoglobin were directly proportional to 
amount of iron given. Suggests improve- 
ments in the Elvehjem method for measure- 
ment of available iron in foodstuffs by bioas- 
say. 


NUTRITIONAL AND METABOLIC SIGNIFICANCE 
oF ORGANIC Acins. Citric, malic, tartaric, 
oxalic and benzoic acids are present in nu- 
merous fruits and vegetables. Other less 
common acids such as succinic, isocitric, 
aconitic, tricarbollylic, malonic, glyoxylic, 
salicylic and quinic acids also occur in some 
foods. These substances may be derived 
from preformed acids in ingested foods. 
However, there is convincing evidence that 
certain acids are endogenous in origin and 
may be formed during metabolism of car- 
bohydrates, fats, or proteins. This review 
limited its scope to the occurrence, origin, 
possible functional sigificance, and meta- 
bolic fate of organic acids. 


CatciuM BALANCE. 
cretion has no consistent effect on intestinal 
absorption of calcium. An excellent organic 
solvent like urea does not influence calcium 
absorption from the intestine. Urea inges- 
tion, however, does elevate the blood cal- 
cium level somewhat in exophthalmic goiter 


Parathyroid over-se- 


and hyperparathyroidism, and increases urin- 
ary calcium excretion in all cases. Calcium 
excretion in normal subjects is independent 
of voluntary constipation, cascara catharsis, 
or ingestion of agar, large amounts of fat or 
of sodium chloride. Calcium excretion in 
health remains at a remarkably constant 
level considering the vast available store in 
the bones. There appears to be some factor 
which greatly increases calcium absorption 
from the intestines but its nature is still un- 
known. 


Vitamin E. An attempt to separate vita- 
min E concentrates into two fractions, one 
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effective in curing sterility in rats, the other 
in stimulating growth, showed that a factor 
stimulating growth was present in concen- 
trates formerly considered to exert only an 
anti-sterility effect. 


CANNED, HomME CooKED AND Raw Foops. 
Cooking does not incapacitate nutrient ele- 
ments but has a beneficial effect on physical 
structure and texture and inactivates plant 
enzymes which are detrimental in many 
instances in handling foods. Canned foods 
represent the raw product in its prime. 
Canning makes possible the distributing of 
perishable foods with their inherent nutrient 
qualities efficiently conserved. Canned 
foods supply an efficient form of calcium. 


MINERAL DEFICIENCIES AND GROWTH. 
With the intake of food calories limited to 
approximately one-half the usual consump- 
tion, calcium and phosphorus are most effec- 
tive mineral supplements from the point of 
view of increase in body weight, maintenance 
of size of thymus, and general nutritive well- 
being. Although sodium and potassium, 
given separately or together, fail to promote 
growth, their presence is required to support 
the maximum development possible on the 
given energy and protein allowance. 


AmINo Acip INJECTION AND GROWTH. 
Both histidine and lysine can be utilized 
effectively for growth when administered to 
rats either by subcutaneous or by intraperi- 
toneal injection. The rate of growth of 
such animals compares favorably with that 
of other animals fed the same amino acids 
separately. 


VITAMIN B AND G VALUES OF PEAS AND 
BEANS. Fresh raw peas were found to be 
a rich source of vitamin B. Peas of the 
same season showed no loss due to freezing, 
but a 26 per cent loss when cooked 15 
minutes. Peas of two different seasons dif- 
fered almost 100 per cent. Fresh lima 
beans were only half as potent in vitamin B 
as fresh peas. Maturity in both peas and 
lima beans resulted in loss of approximately 
half the vitamin 'B. Differences between 
fresh and frozen lima beans of the same 
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variety and season but grown in different 
regions show that locality must be taken 
into account in vitamin studies. Seasonal 
differences in vitamin G, as with vitamin B, 
appeared in the frozen peas of the two crops 
studied. The vitamin G content of both 
fresh raw peas and lima beans was the same. 
In mature seeds of both kinds there was little 
loss of vitamin G as compared with fresh 


seed. 


Acip-BASE OF DIET. 
citrates and tartrates alone, among the or- 


In rickets prevention, 


ganic acids tested, were effective; therefore 
their action cannot depend entirely upon 
their acid-base effects. 

K AND MG DEFICIENCIES IN THE Rat. Rats 
receiving a potassium deficient diet showed 
slow loss in weight, short fur-like hair, cy- 
anosis, abdominal distention, and lethargy 
Rats receiving 
a magnesium deficient diet showed a very 
subnormal growth in the early part of the 
experiment; part of this weight was lost be- 
fore the animals died. An early hyper- 
irritability, apparently progressive, led to 
convulsions and often to death. No ab- 
normalities other than a subnormal rate of 
growth were encountered when both mag- 
nesium and potassium, in the form of simple 


leading to coma and death. 


salts or as a part of a complex salt mixture, 
were added to the basal diet. 
rate of growth was identical. 


In each case 


Journal of the American Dental Association 
and Dental Cosmos 


Vol. 24, June, 1937 


“A comparative analysis of masticatory function and 
its relation to dental disease in ancient and in 
modern man. M. Klatsky.—p. 932. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF MASTICATORY 
Function. The process of refining and 
synthesizing foods has advanced too far. 
While elimination of foreign, sandy and 
gritty substances from the food has had a 
salutary effect on teeth health, elimination 
of fibrous matter and hard, bulky foods 
has caused lack of function of the mastica- 
tory apparatus. This has led to an un- 
hygienic condition predisposing the teeth 
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to caries and pyorrhea. The remedy can 
be accomplished only by radical revision of 
the culinary art and the manner of food 
preparation. 


Journal of the American Medical Association 


Vol. 108, June 5, 1937 
*Hypoglycemic therapy: Report of eight cases. H 
M. Smith.—p. 1959 
*An outbreak of botulism in Wyoming caused by eating 
R. B. Lindsay, 
p. 1961 


home-canned wild mushrooms. 
J. R. Newman and I. C. Hall. 


Vol. 108, June 12, 1937 
*Diabetes mellitus: Report of a case resistant to insu- 
lin but responsive to a change in the type of car- 


bohydrate fed. H. H. Mason and G. E. Sly. 


p. 2016. 
*The nutritional significance of the curd tension of 
milk. I. The production and properties of “soft 


curd” milks. Council on Foods.—p. 2040 


Vol. 108, June 19, 1937 


*The nutritional significance of the curd tension of 
milk. II. The relation of the curd tension to the 
digestibility of milk. Council on Foods.—p. 2122. 


Vol 108, June 26, 1937 
Editorial—p. 2205. 
Editorial.—p. 2206. 


*Gastric acidity and ulcer. 
*Supervitaminosis: tuberculosis. 


Vol. 109, July 3, 1937 
*The alleged decalcifying effect of cereals. Council 
on Foods.—p. 30. 
*Utilization and retention of vitamin B; in children. 


Editorial.—p. 33. 


Vol. 109, July 10, 1937 
*Hazards of contaminated fruits and vegetables. Edi- 


torial.—p. 135. 


Vol. 109, July 24, 1937 
*Fleischmann’s yeast not eligible for the list of ac- 
Council on Foods.—p. 276. 
Editorial.—p. 279 


cepted foods. 
*Iron metabolism in early infancy. 


HypoGLyceMic THERAPY. Insulin therapy 
has proved effectual in treating both psycho- 
tic and psychoneurotic patients. Suggests 
that insulin therapy stimulates carbohydrate 
metabolism of central nervous system. 


BOTULISM FROM HOME-CANNED WILD MusH- 
Rooms. In an outbreak of botulism due 
to home-canned wild mushrooms of unknown 
species, two children died but the parents 
were saved, probably because of a weak 
toxin and timely prophylactic administra- 
tion of botulinus antitoxin. 
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DIABETES MELLITUS. Inacase of glycosuria 
resistant to insulin the glycosuria could be 
almost overcome by substitution of levulose 
or galactose for dextrose in the diet. This 
difficulty in burning dextrose may be due to 
a marked lessening of the liver’s ability to 
convert dextrose to glycogen or to an inter- 
mediary product of this conversion. 

Curp TENSION OF MiLk. There is no pre- 
cise and generally accepted definition of 
standards for milk designated as “soft 
curd.” Untreated milk from various sources 
differs greatly in curd tension. Natural 
soft curd milk appears to be less concen- 
trated, with a relatively low content of fat, 
casein and calcium phosphate. Pasteuriza- 
tion has little effect on the nature of the 
curd, but curd softening may be accom- 
plished by a great variety of methods, in- 
cluding simple modifications such as boiling, 
dilution, addition of acids or alkalis and ad- 
dition of various cereal waters. Removal of 
ionizable calcium effects the softening of the 
Homogenization of whole milk usu- 
Commercial meth- 


curd. 
ally lowers curd tension. 
ods such as evaporation or drying likewise 
usually .yield a product with a low curd 
tension. 


RELATION OF CURD TO DIGESTIBILITY OF 
Mitx. A variety of milk preparations which 
yield soft curds are well tolerated and well 
utilized by infants, children and older per- 
sons. Milk of low curd tension leaves the 
stomach more quickly than other milk. 
Digestion in the stomach is more quickly 
accomplished when the’ curd is soft. Evid- 
ence is meager that any soft curd milks are 
‘better digested” or more completely di- 
gested than ordinary boiled milk. 

Gastric ACIDITY EXPERIMENTAL 
Utcer. Ulcers produced in the gastro- 
intestinal tract of dogs by certain experimen- 


AND 


tal procedures are due chiefly to corrosive 
action of excessive amounts of free acid in 
the chyme. Increase in free acidity of gas- 
tric contents may result in an increased secre- 
tion of acid or from a decrease in amount of 
neutralizing alkali, 
Of all the constituents 


available particularly 


in the duodenum. 
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of alkaline duodenal juices, bile has the most 
significant and effective influence in pre- 
venting formation of jejunal ulcer; the duo- 
denal secretion, the succus entericus, is least 
important, and the pancreatic juice is mid- 
way between the two in this respect. 


SUFERVITAMINOSIS AND TUBERCULOSIS. 
Abundant evidence supports the view that 
prolonged vitamin deficiencies do decrease 
resistance. Observations on 
guinea pigs indicated that no significant dif- 
ferences exist between extent and spread of 
tuberculosis on a normal diet and a diet high 
in cevitamic acid. 


antimicrobic 


ALLEGED DECALCIFYING EFFECT OF CE- 
REALS. There is no good evidence for the 
existence of a decalcifying factor in cereals. 
Production of rickets in rats is effected by a 
diet low in vitamin D and having a dispro- 
portion of calcium and phosphorus. At 
present there appears to be no necessity to 
irradiate cereals or add vitamin D substances 
to cereal products intended for general con- 
sumption. 


UTILIZATION AND RETENTION OF VITAMIN 
B, IN CHILDREN. Although it is recognized 
that in children is most fre- 
quently the result of either a behavior 
characteristic or a physical defect, there is 
evidence that an increase in the customary 
vitamin B, intake may result in marked 
improvement in both appetite and weight in 
some infants and young children. The most 
striking result of a recent investigation at 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station of 
the University of Iowa was the distinct 
trend toward higher retentions of vitamin B, 


anorexia 


accompanying higher levels of intake. 


CONTAMINATED FRUITS AND 


Analysis of cabbage from a 


HAZARDS OF 
VEGETABLES, 
public market in the Southeastern part of 
the United States showed an arsenic con- , 
tent of 0.02 to 0.45 grains and a lead con 
tent of 0.09 to 1.24 grains per pound. 
1 to 2 grains of arsenic may be toxic or even 


From 


fatal to an adult. Similar degrees of con- 


tamination were found in certain other 


foods such as apples, apple pomace and cauli- 
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flower. The potential danger from lead and, 
to a lesser extent, arsenic poisoning from 
contaminated fruits and vegetables has not 
been sufficiently emphasized. Ingested lead 
accumulates in the viscera and particularly 
in the bones and is gradually and continu- 
ously released. The continued presence and 
circulation of small amounts of lead through- 
out the organism may eventually impair 
health. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST. The Council on 
Foods voted that Fleischmann’s Yeast be 
declared ineligible for the list of accepted 
foods because it is inadequately labeled and 
is promoted with exaggerated or misleading 
claims. 


TRoN” METABOLISM IN Inrancy. Although 
conservation of iron during the first few 
weeks of life is relatively efficient, the average 
total loss, in excess of intake, of from 50 to 
75 mgm. during the first 2 months of life 
cannot be disregarded. In the cases of 
bottle-fed babies, infants whose mothers’ 
diets have been deficient in iron during 
gestation, and premature infants, some ad- 
ditional sources of dietary iron should be 
supplied before the infant is 6 months old. 


Military Surgeon 
July, 1937 


*Medical aspects of the Italo-Ethiopian War. A. 
Castellani 


INSTITUTION 


The American Restaurant Magazine 
Vol. 20, June, 1937 


*The lid is off! It’s fresh fruit pie time. M. B. 


Strause.—p. 40. 

Showmanship in the restaurant. M. Z. Kaufman. 
p. 56. 

*Restaurant operating costs. Horwath and Horwath. 
—p. 60. 


Fresh Fruit Piz. Save fresh berry flavor 
by substituting gentle agitation, on dry 
cheese cloth, for washing. Recipe given for 
maintaining natural color by use of trans- 
parent glaze. 
manent transparent glaze superior to corn- 


Tapioca flour gives a per- 


starch. 
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Mepicat Aspects oF ITALO-ETHIOPIAN WaR. 
The Italian Government took strenuous 
measures to preserve the health of their 
soldiers under the trying conditions. of a 
tropical war. In spite of the prevalence of 
vitamin deficiency diseases among the na- 
tives in Ethiopia, no cases were reported in 
the Italian Army of almost 500,000 men. 
The precautionary measures taken, as well 
as the diet used, are given in detail. 


Public Health Reports 
Vol. 52, June 11, 1937 
*Report of two outbreaks of food poisoning. J. C. 
Geiger.—p. 765. 
Two OUTBREAKS OF Foop POISONING. 


Food poisoning results from contamination 
of food with certain bacteria. More than 
110 reported cases in more than 28 families 
were affected in an outbreak of food poison- 
ing traced to cream custard cakes from a 
single bakery. Ample opportunity for con- 
tamination of the custard during its prep- 
aration, storage, and handling, were mani- 
fest. B. coli and both the hemolytic and 
nonhemolytic strains of Staphylococcus were 
present. Another outbreak of food poison- 
ing was traced to European commercially 
canned antipasto in which the botulinus 
organism was thought to be present. 


MANAGEMENT 


OPERATING Costs. Analysis of problems of 
a coffee shop and Y. M. C. A. cafeteria from 


information sent in by mail 


Buildings and Building Management 


Vol. 37, June, 1937 
D. L. 


Dispossess proceedings in New York state. 
Samuels.—p. 35 

Safety for window washers. D. L. Samuels.—p. 36. 

p. 40. 


Tenant service and operating costs 


Vertical air conditioning. 
E. H. White.— 
p. 59 


*Air conditioning defined.—p. 70. 


The New York Times 
advertising department now accepts copy 
from theatres, restaurants and other public 


AIR CONDITIONING. 
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“7 CONOMICAL MENUS” is a care- _in the diet. Others illustrate how less 
E fully selected collection of tested butter and fewer eggs can be used by 
recipes—illustrated with photographs _— following Pet Milk recipes and using 
and made more helpful with explana- _— Irradiated Pet Milk. Several of them 
tory notes and balanced menus— demonstrate that Pet Milk can be most 
which demonstrates how appetizing successfully used in place of cream 
and delicious food can be made more —_ and _ whipping cream. 
wholesome and, at the same time, All food made with Pet Milk con- 
cost less with Irradiated Pet Milk. tains extra vitamin D because all Pet 

Some of the recipes show how an__ Milk is irradiated. Irradiated Pet Milk 
extra amount of the much-needed costs less generally than ordinary milk 


“quart of milk a day” can be included —much less than cream. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1450i Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


| Please send me, free of charge, 









bs —copies of “Economical Menus” \ Mii ERS 


Lalas 
csr 


\ Name Address 
~ a 
» City State_ 7 
Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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places purporting to have true air condi- 
tioning only if the system meets the rulings 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce and 
the Federal Trade Commission as concurred 
in by the National Better Business Bureau 
and observed in the selling and advertising 
policies of the members of the Air Condition- 
ing Manufacturers Association. 


Horwath and Horwath 


Vol. 17, June, 1937 
Present status of hotel industry. A. D. McKenzie. 
? 
p. 2. 
*The trend of business in hotels. Editorial.—p. 4. 
*Gleaned from U. S. census report. Editorial.—p. 5. 


Vol. 17, July, 1937 


*How food control helps. A. Sutherland.—p. 2. 

Questions and answers—(linen control in a resort 
hotel). Editorial.—p. 3. 

*The trend of business in hoteils.—p. 7. 


Foop AND BEVERAGE Costs. Sudden rise of 
2 per cent (not 2 cents) in total average cost 
per dollar sale in March over corresponding 
month of 1936, in contrast with reduction of 
4 per cent in three succeeding months. This 
sharp advance due to rise in wholesale food 
price index to 87.5 from 80.1 of a year ago. 


1935 U. S. Census Report. The govern- 
ment’s recently released latest census report 
gives figures regarding number hotels, the 
sales, distribution of sales, employment, 
occupancy, and so on. Statistical schedules 
have been calculated showing the average for 
states and cities; average number rooms to 
hotel, sales per room, food and beverage 
sales, salaries, and other data. 


Foop Controv. Lists ten results of proper 
use of accurate food control system and 
records. 


Foop AND BEVERAGE Costs. Restaurant 
sales show an increase of from 10 to 15 per 
cent. The government food price index at 
85.5 for April is 7 per cent above that of a 
year ago, yet the restaurant “‘to-date’’ food 
cost is 1 per cent lower because of above 
increase in volume of sales 
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Hospitals 
Vol. 11, June, 1937 
*Employee welfare in the broader sense. O. Tead.— 
p. 21. 
*Of what value the dietary survey. L. G. Graves.— 
p. 55. 


*Small hospitals. A. F. Branton, M.D.—p. 92. 
*What the hospital should know about canned foods. 
E. W. McGuire.—p. 96. 
Vol. 11, July, 1937 


*Personnel management. E. M. Anscombe.—p. 40. 


EMPLOYEE WELFARE. Fundamentals of 
hospital personnel organizations, including 
technics of leadership, responsibility of 
administrators, problems of discharge, se- 
curity of tenure, and cost of employment. 


DreTarY DEPARTMENT SURVEY. An up-to- 
date survey by a woman with years of 
hospital experience and a specialized knowl- 
edge of the dietary department. 


THE SMALL Hospitat Dietitian. Suggests 
that 3 or 4 small hospitals within a radius of 
30 or 40 miles jointly hire a dietitian and in 
this way secure proper supervision of food 
service. 


CANNED Foops. Modern canning procedure 
now inuse. An upward trend in cost of pro- 
duction and food prices makes it seem advis- 
ably to buy at least a reasonable portion of 
advance requirements. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. The _ require- 
ments necessary for a good administrator and 
those necessary for his department heads. 
Under those for the administrative dietitian, 
consider academic training, membership and 
activity in professional organizations, and 
positions held since finishing student dieti- 
tian training. 


Hospital Management 
Vol. 43, May, 1937 


The financial situation in the hospital. T. R. Ponton. 


p. 16. 
*The new partner in the business. MM. W. Northrop.— 
p. 45 
A guide to buying and cooking fish. W. M. Shaw 


p. 46 
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Baking-Powder laste? 
* Not with ROYAL 


Cream of Tartar, that 
pure grape product in 
Royal, insures delicious 
flavor every time 





CAKE may have prize-win- 

ning texture—and a crust that 
is perfectly baked . . . but if you 
can taste the baking powder, your 
cake is a failure. 

And it’s so easy to avoid this 
disappointment. With a fine Cream 
of Tartar baking powder — Royal 
—you can insure delicious flavor 
every time. 

Cream of Tartar is a pure grape 
product — imported from southern 
France where the choicest grapes 
are grown. 

This pure fruit product in Royal 
Only 2¢ worth of Royal for unfailingly gives perfect flavor to 

Pad : i all baked foods. A fine, even tex- 

6 delicious layers of White Cake ture, too, that holds in moisture... 


Just consider your costs for mate- keeps cake fresh for days. 
rials to make six layers of white cake. 
Then think of the modest amount 
of baking powder you need—3 table- 
spoons. That much 
Royal Baking Powder 
actually costs only 2¢. 
A pretty smallamount 


When you order baking powder, 
insist on Royal—the standard of 


® fine quality for more than 70 years. 
to pay for cake of per- 8 Kat ROYAL is the only nationally 
fect flavor and texture. bona) distributed baking powder 
When the best costs so i a . that is made with a pure fruit 
little, isn’t it foolish to product—Cream of Tartar— 
bother with a doubt- derived from luscious, juice- 
ful baking powder? heavy grapes 


Copyright, 1037, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Vol. 43, June, 1937 


*Food service in the hospital. M. I. Lethbridge.— 
p. 45. 

Grinstead food price index.—-p. 48. 

*Counter ice cream freezer a boon to hospitals. 


Henderson.—p. 50. 


C. E. 


SMALL Hospirat DIETITIAN. Suggests com- 
bination of dietary and housekeeping depart- 
ment responsibilities under one head. 
Defines the term “qualified dietitian,” and 
states salaries offered. 


Foop SERVICE IN THE HospitaL. Signifi- 
cance of food in determining the reputation 
of institution or hospital. Discussion of 
food service with possible types of service. 
Description of central food service system 
used at St. Michael’s Hospital. 


CounTER IcE CREAM FREEZER. A modern, 
easily operated freezer that is a time and 
money saver. Purity of product and food 
value are under complete control of dietitian. 
Specialties for different diet requirements 
easily made. Lists capacity of freezers and 
hardening cabinets. 


Hotel Management 


Vol. 31, June, 1937 
*Williamsburg Inn. Editorial.—p. 661. 
Special—for poor letter writers. H. N. Findley.— 
p. 674. 
*Secrets of food standards in the Hitz hotels.— p. 683 
*Linen control still a problem. J. E. Knott.—p. 696 
Vol. 32, July, 1937 


*Management of McCurdy Hotel, Evansville, Indi- 
ana. W.O. Voegele.—p. 17. 


WILLIAMSBURG INN. Photographs of ex- 
terior and interiors of the Inn, detailed de- 
scriptions ot the guest room decoration, 
sample menus served and recipes cherished 
from 1840 are given. A floor plan is repro- 
duced of the kitchen, the food preparation 
departments and storage center. Mary A. 
Lindsley managing director, uses Negro help 
and serves southern tood. The European 
plan is followed, with table d’hote menus. 
The Inn accomodates 61 overnight guests 
and 425 in dining room and terrace services. 
STANDARDS. 


Foop A food and beverage 


research department coéperates with all 
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directors in the Hitz Hotel chain, standard- 
izing each step from purchase to service. 
Recipes contain instructions for cooking 
with quantity of ingredients, service in- 
structions for cook and waiter, correct wine 
to accompany, number portions obtained a 
la carte and table d’hote, cost per portion, 
total recipe cost, cost per dollar sale and 
selling price as of a given date. 


LINEN CONTROL. Among suggestions 
offered for greater control of linen losses are: 
avoid rush orders by maintaining sufficient 
supply for emergency demand; use name 
embroidered linen only in colors; lock all 
maids’ closets on floors when not in use; 
have a rigid exchange system with double 
counts on soiled linen; have a volume of 
linen to permit three supplies—one in use, 
one in laundry, and one in reserve; book 
record of discarded linen; and encourage 
codperation between the hotel and the 
laundry. 


MANAGEMENT OF McCurpy Horer. A 
detailed study of McCurdy Hotel, chosen as 
a typical good American hotel. [Illustrates 
and explains the entire problem of manage- 
ment. Subjects fully covered include ac- 
counting, advertising, administrative con- 
trol, backdoor control, bellmen, credits, 
engineering, food costs, control and stand- 
ards, housekeeping, kitchen plans, laundry. 
room service, table service and so on 
Especially valuable are employee instruc- 
tions and schedules, guest policies, account 
ing forms, housekeeping organization and 
maintenance management. 


Hotel Monthly 


Vol. 45, June, 1937 


*Laundry profits for the small hotel?—p. 16. 

*Food service in a college for women.—p. 22. 

Salad ideas for the summer months. E. M. Wilson.— 
p. 34. 

Some housekeeping problems on a railroad. O. W. 
Dennis.—p. 37. 


*A bean slicer.—p. 50. 


LAUNDRY Prorit. Using a 200 room hotel 


as a basis, plan for a laundry is set up, in- 
cluding floor plans, necessary equipment and 
approximate cost, and an estimation of the 
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FOR THE SCIENTIFIC CONTROL OF 


1 


NUTRITIONAL VALUES 






Pe ee ae ae 


— 


And, finally, the Laboratory a 


Selected seed, home-grown vegetables, strain- 
ing and cooking in closed systems — and, finally, 
the laboratory —all these things combine to 
make Gerber’s Strained Foods the outstanding 
products they are. 

At the Fremont plant, Gerber has maintained 
for years a fully equipped chemical laboratory 
for the development of new products and con- 
trol of every process. In addition, for seven 
years, Gerber has had fellowships in a 
state college; also an infant clinie in 
Detroit, for research into all aspects of 
the preparation and feeding of strained 
foods. The effectiveness of this research 
is established by this fact: In the April 
10th issue, the Journal of the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion published an article 
entitled —“Strained Fruits and 
Vegetables in the Feeding of 
Infants”. A number of refer- 
ences on strained foods in this 
article were reports from 
research sponsored by 
Gerber’s. 

We feel that it is this 
thoroughness, this unend- 
ing care and research that 


STRAINED VEGETABLE SOUP — 
TOMATOES — GREEN BEANS — 
BEETS — CARROTS — PEAS — 
SPINACH — PRUNES — CEREAL — 
APRICOT AND APPLE SAUCE— 
LIVER SOUP WITH VEGETABLES 











have won for Gerber’s the regard of doctors the 
country over; that have won the good-will which 
doctors have consistently shown toward us and 
which is largely responsible for our success. 


Send For Free Re prints 


On request we shall be glad to send you reprints 
of the four articles referred to in the article on 
strained foods in the April 10th issue of the 

Journal of the American Medical 

Association. 

l. Hanning, Flora: Canned 
Strained Vegetables as Sources 
of Vitamin A, J. Am. Dietet. A. 
9: 295 (Nov.) 1933. 

2. A Comparison of Vitamins B and 
G in Canned Strained Foods, J. 
Nutrition 8: 449 (Oct.) 1934. 

3. Further Studies of the Content of Vitamins 
A and B in Canned Strained Vegetables, J. 
Am. Dietet. A. 12: 231 (Sept.) 1936. 

1. Comparison of the Biological and Chemical 
Methods for the Determination of Vitamin C 
in Canned Strained Vegetables and a Study 
of Its Variation from Year to Year, J. Nutri- 
tion 12: 405 (Oct.) 1936. 


Gerber'’s 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 


Gerber Products Co., Dept. 232, Fremont, Mich 
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probable operating costs to be compared with 
local commercial laundry prices. 


CoLLEGE Foop Service. The organization 
and daily operation of the dining hall serving 
1500 students at Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, at a food cost of 61 
cents per capita. The article illustrates the 
floor plans, equipment layout, forms for 
records, personnel set up, and menus used to 
assure the efficient functioning of the all 
electric kitchen and the prompt service of 
the total student body. An organization 
chart gives the organization of the depart- 
ment, as directed by Anna M. Tracy, as well 
as its relationship to the administrative 
function of the college. Types of equipment 
together with trade names are listed. 


BEAN Siicer. A _ bean slicing machine 
manufactured by the Rival Manufacturing 
Company is now available to slice beans 
lengthwise, French style. 


Modern Hospital 


Vol. 48, June, 1937 
Bringing dietetics to Australia. E. R. Tilton.—p. 100 
Butcher, baker, candlestick maker. A. Coleman 
p. 104. 
*Employees’ rights and duties are defined by Chicago 
council: sitdown strikers released.—p. 110. 


Toward more sanitary dishwashing. Abstract.— 
p. 126. 
Institutional tested recipes. Book review.—p. 130 


Vol. 49, July, 1937 
~—kitchen therapy. M. Willsie.—p. 90. 
*The cream of economy. M. E. Golder.—p. 96. 
M. Miles.— 


*A new service 


*The dietitian’s réle in a small hospital. 
p. 96 

Controlling spoilage.—p. 96 

*Food for thought.—p. 98. 


THE SMALL Hospital 
satisfaction of managing a small hospital 
dietary department, in which central tray 
service enables the dietitian to supervise 
each tray until it reaches the patient. 


The advantage and 


EMPLOYEE’S RIGHTS. Employees are re- 
quested to discuss with the management, 
matters affecting employment. May join 


any lawful organization, and are entitled to 
receive wages as high as prevail in the Chi- 
Employees have various 


cago hospital field. 
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Cor 


rights to hours, steady employment, pro- 
motions, health protection and training. 
Responsibilities of employee to the manage- 
ment are defined. 


KITcHEN THERAPY. In a house for crippled 

children, the kitchen is used as a training 

center. The children help in food prepara- 

tion and service. Gives resumes of several 

cases in which this training appears to help | 
the child regain use of crippled muscles. 


IcE CrEAM Economy The counter freezer 

is economical and produces a good product. 

Gives measurements and directions for use. 

In St. Anne’s Hospital, Chicago, the machine 9 
paid for itself in 36 weeks with savings on the 

commercial ice cream bill. 


DIETITIAN IN A SMALL HospitTat. Kitchen 
help is enumerated for a 30-40 bed hospital. 
Each employee is trained to do another’s 
job in addition to his own. Food costs are 
accurately kept and controlled by careful 
buying and control of waste. The per 
capita food cost is $.35. : 


Evectric Fry Ketties. The writer claims 
that foods are more digestible and appetizing 
when fried in an electric fry kettle. Electric 
units are placed in the frying compound 
allowing part of the compound to be thermo- 
statically controlled. The lower portion is 
not hot enough for deterioration or burning, 
thus preventing any break-down in the 
compound. 


Restaurant Management 


Vol. 40, June, 1937 
*Catering to shoppers.—p. 493. 
p. 498 
How employees helped Broome build up his business. 


*This restaurant suits its size to its crowd 


p. 506 
Secrets of food standards in the Hitz hotels.—p. 507. 


Vol. 41, July, 1937 


*“Hello” girls dine in comfort.—p. 11 
Figure control at Olney Inn.—p. 14. 
*Before you buy a restaurant.—p. 17. 


CATERING TO SHOPPERS. The new tea room, 
soda fountain, and kitchen at the Joseph 
Horne store in Pittsburgh, as operated by 


Helen Zons, former administrative student 
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@ This is the first of a series of messages from Patricia Collier, Home Economist for the Hawaiian Pineapple 


Company, Ltd. 


IF YOU 


COULD ONLY 
SEE THESE 
LUSH, TEEMING 
FIELDS... 





They stretch as far as your eye 
can reach—plant-striped, sun- 


drenched fields. Here Dole-grown For Your Data and Recipe Files: A series of cards contain- 

7 | ‘ : ld ing important scientific facts about Dole Pineapple and 

ei *s ripe » a golden, suc- ; : ; ; = 

pineapples ripen to a golden, su Pineapple Juice, and practical, tested recipes. Sent to you 

: 28 without charge. Just wri the waiian Pineappl 

culent maturity. Nurtured in rich, on charge _Just wee Ha — 
: Company, Ltd., San Francisco. 


maroon-colored soil, under ideal 


a — 


C) 
4 





climatic conditions, it is not sur- 


ee 















sea , se » pines 29 TYPIC J 
prising that these Dole pineapples DOLE HAW cacon ANALYSES 
AN CANNED PINEApp 
NEAPPLE AND Ju 
. . . 7 iT E 
yield a juice of rare flavor and gi Most. Protma Pag; 
e ancy Shiced in Syrup % (Ns % Ether Sugar % on al Crude Ash 4, | 
; . : (Sweetened) t is ) Extract asin o oy Fibe % pion * | 
excellent dietetic value. Fancy Sliced in Juice © OF 236 ‘ a 
(t Nsweetened) ans > 4 5 
Fancy Crushed in Syrup ~ @ A wea 
You would expect natural, un- (Sweetened) 8. Hie es 
Natural Juice oe ’ 05 242 
° ‘ (Unsweetene. , 4 35 7 
sweetened Dole Pineapple Juice =) a4 04 
ees Source. Natior al Car pate 8 | 
. és e Ee I her by difference Mets Association Laboratories | 
from Hawaii to have important aaeran 
> . AHAN PINE . 
215 Market Screer “APPLE COMPANY 
i MAPANY, Led | 
hs . ‘ Sales Office | 
nutritional properties and our in- § —— : San Francisco, California | 
7 ma 





tensive researches prove this to 


Vdtricin Cass — 


Dole Home Economist 


be so. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., also packers of “Dole Pineapple Gems,” Sliced, 
Crushed, Tidbits, and the new “Royal Spears.” Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 


Sales Offices: San Francisco. © 1937, H. P. Co., Ltd. 
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dietitian of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union 


Suits Irs Stze. A clever mechanical device 
with which a restaurant is transformed from 
one large room during peak hours to three 
small or one large and one private room dur- 
ing quieter periods of the day. Sample 
menus, illustrating department store food 
merchandising, are given. 


INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIA. Dining rooms and 
kitchens serving telephone operators of the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
San Francisco, with layout-and food recipes. 


Berore You Buy. Lists 32 questions to ask 
the owner before buying a restaurant, in 
order to assure a wise investment. A reli- 
able broker and an accountant will also help 
prevent costly mistakes resulting from a 
bad purchase. 
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IRRADIATED 
EVAPORATED MILK 


Many Infant Feeding Formulas Today Are 
Constructed with Irradiated Evaporated Milk 


Controlled feeding tests have repeatedly shown that 
normal infants raised on Irradiated Evaporated Milk 
formulas are protected against rickets. They‘ generally 
develop into healthy children with straight, strong 
bones and sound, even teeth. That’s because Irradiated 
Evaporated Milk is good, rich cow’s milk doubly con- 
centrated and irradiated . . . cow’s milk in its safest 
form because it is sterilized . . . cow’s milk in a more 
readily digestible form because it is homogenized and 
heated, causing the formation of softer curds in the 
stomach. 

Irradiated Evaporated Milk contains all of the milk 
nutrients and vitamins which milk is depended upon to 
supply. It is rich in bone and tooth-building calcium 
and phosphorus, therefore a most suitable carrier for 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


*A corporation not for private profit... 
founded in 1925... to accept and administer, 
voluntarily assigned patents and patentable 
scientific discoveries developed at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. By continuous biological 
assays, the public and professional confidence 
in accurately standardized Vitamin D is main- 
tained. All net avails above operating costs are 
dedicated to scientific research. 





Vitamin D. For Vitamin D in adequate amounts is ins 
dispensable if the calcium and phosphorus are to do 
their proper work in building bones and teeth. 
e e e 
Many of the best known brands of Evaporated Milk are 
Irradiated, enriched with Vitamin D, by the Steenbock 
Irradiation process. These are available at no increase 
in cost in every community. Uniform quality and Vita- 
min D potency are always assured—both through 
scrupulous and scientific control by the manufacturer, 
and through frequent tests of open-market and factory 
samples assayed in the laboratories of the Foundation, 
Send for Free Booklet 

Special studies on infant feeding with Irradiated Evapo- 
rated Milk, sponsored by the Irradiated Evaporated 
Miik Institute, are being carried out constantly at lead- 
ing scientific centers. Reprints of findings plus booklet 
on infant feeding, will be sent on receipt of the coupon, 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION* 





Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, Madison, Wisconsin 
Please send reprints of research findings and booklet on “‘In- 


fant Feeding with Irradiated Evaporated Milk’’. JADA 937 
RB aciiinetninin neds — . 
Address Ki ai aeoee 
Ciy......... : simone ccatsnbatbnieeinstinicaiiaidabaniaiaiaame adi — 
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NEWS NOTES 


American Home Economics Association. 
At the Kansas City meeting on June 24, 
Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, in charge of the 
department of household arts, 
College, was chosen as president-elect of the 
association, to begin her term June 1938. 
The following officers were elected to begin 
their terms of service immediately: Mary 
Barber, director of home economics, Kellogg 
Company, vice-president; Lucy Rathbone, 
University of Texas, secretary; Florence 
Fallgatter, chief, home economics education 
service, Office of Education, Washington, 
counsilor-at-large; and Mariorie Davies, 
Pennsylvania State College, secretary of the 
Department of Student Clubs. 


Teachers 


American National Red Cross. The an- 
nual roll call has been set for November 11- 
25, 1937. Two of the principle activities of 
the Red Cross are the following: first aid 
training given to the highway police of nearly 
every state, the personnel of 1600 Red Cross 
emergency stations, and to a total of 1,300,000 
men and women throughout the country; 
medical and nursing care to victims of dis- 
asters, including food, shelter, clothing, voca- 
tional training for widows and orphans, 
rebuilding and repairing wrecked homes, etc. 
The American Junior Red Cross, of which 
8,000,000 school boys and girls are members, 
has been formed to work toward a better 
understanding between nations and to apply, 
at home, the principles of practical idealism 
More than 1,000,- 
000 visits are made to the sick each year and 


to those less fortunate. 


entire communities inoculated against con- 
tagion by the Red Cross Public Health 
Nursing Service, which is celebrating its 
At aquatic schools held 
each year during the summer, the Red Cross 


silver anniversary. 


instructs three quarters of a million swim- 
mers to avoid death by drowning. Instruc- 
tion is given in boat handling, water safety 
and rescue. 
Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, Home 


Other Red Cross services are 


and Farm Accident Prevention, and assist- 
ance to veterans and their families. 


American Public Health Association. 
The sixty-sixth annual meeting will be held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
October 5-8. Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., 
United States Surgeon General and president 
of the association, will act as chairman. 

Those who will address the opening session 
will be: Governor Herbert H. Lehman, 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia and Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, president-emeritus, Cornell Uni- 
versity. More than 5,000 physicians, 
nurses, laboratory directors, sanitary en- 
gineers and other public health workers, as 
well as delegates from Europe and South 
America, are expected to attend the general 
and sectional meetings to be addressed by 
about 300 experts in the field. These sec- 
tional meetings will be held in the Hotels 
McAlpin, New Yorker and Pennsylvania. 

At this meeting, the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing will meet for 
the first time with the American Public 
Health A series of scientific 
discussions will be held jointly by the latter 


Association. 


association with the American Association of 
School Physicians, the Federation of Sewage 
Works Operators, and other national groups. 

Among the subjects to be discussed are 
mental hygiene, hygiene of housing, nutri- 
tional problems, child hygiene, water-borne 
diseases, crippled children, and syphilis in 
industry. 


The Annual Graduate Fortnight presented 
by the New York Academy of Medicine, will 
hold its tenth annual meeting November 
1-12, 1937, on “Medical and Surgical Dis- 
orders of the Urinary Tract’’. 
tions and clinics will be presented by 21 
hospitals during the days and 28 speakers will 
lecture in the academy building in the 
evenings. 


Demonstra- 


Hospital Associaticn of Pennsylvania will 
hold its next annual conference at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, April 27-29, 
1938. The 
Nurse Anesthetists and the Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Association of 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 


Boston Chicago Dallas 
San Francisco Atlanta 


E CORDIALLY INVITE you to visit our booth #18 
at the meeting of the American Dietetic Associa- 


tion at the John Marshall in Richmond next month. 





Our representatives will be glad to show you any of 
our books in which you may be interested. If you 
haven’t yet examined a copy of Bogert and Porter’s 
DIETETICS SIMPLIFIED, The Use of Foods in 
Health and Disease, ask one of our representatives to 
show it to you. Proudfit’s NUTRITION AND DIET 
THERAPY, now in its sixth edition, will of course 
occupy its usual prominent place, while the books of 
Mary Swartz Rose and Henry C. Sherman in all their 
latest editions will also be present. 

If you are not going to be able to attend the meeting, 
but would like to see our extensive list of books on 
nutrition, simply drop us a card and we shall be glad to 


send you our catalogue. 
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Dietetic Association will hold joint confer- 
ences with the Hospital Association. 


The New England Health Education Asso- 
ciation held its twelfth annual conference at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, June 4-5. Among the speakers 
were Ernestine Becker, associate in _bio- 
chemistry, Johns Hopkins University School 
of Hygiene and Public Health, “Recent 
Progress in Nutrition: Its Significance”; and 
C. E. Turner, Dr. P. H., Cambridge, “New 


Findings Concerning Intermittency in 
Growth”. Dr. Turner was a speaker at the 


1936 Boston meeting of the American Die- 
tetic Association. 


Radio Broadcasts. Lenna F. Cooper was 
a guest speaker on the Shirley W. Wynne 
hour over station WMCA, June 7. Miss 
Cooper was interviewed on the subject of 
foods in relation to the dietary treatment of 
faulty elimination. Other members of the 
American Dietetic Association who have 
been recent guest speakers are Lulu Graves 
and Adeline Wood, the last of ‘Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, New York City. 


Hospital Progress, the official journal of 
the Catholic Hospital Association of the 
United States and Canada, has issued a spe- 
cial directory number detailing present status 
and progress in Catholic 
schools of nursing in the United States, 
Canada and New Foundland at the end of 
1936. There are 675 of these hospitals in 
the United States, 13.8 per cent of the total 
Of these hospitals, 430 have been 
fully approved by the American College of 
Surgeons and for medical internships by the 
American Medical Association. 


hospitals and 


number. 


The International Nursing Review, in its 
London Congress Number, discusses the 
British Postgraduate Medical Schoo] (Lon- 
don) in which a department of dietetics has 
recently been established. This department 
will provide training for nurses from the 
London County Council Hospitals under the 


direction of Rose Simmonds, formerly sister 
The 


nurses gain their practical experience in a 


dietitian at the London Hospital. 
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diet kitchen, through lectures on chemistry 
and diets, and in taking an active part in the 
tray service to patients. Cooking and pre- 
paring of speciai diets is :lso done by the 
students. 

An announcement in the sa ne issue tells of 
the beginning of the construction of a hospi- 
tal in Tokyo exclusively for the treatment of 
diseases of metabolism and digestive dis- 
orders. 


Digest of Treatment, published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, is a small publication 
in which appear condensations of material 
from over 200 journals devoted to the work 
of the practitioner. An editorial staff has 
been appointed consisting of specialists in 
internal medicine, therapeutics and pharma- 
cology, surgery and orthopedics, neurology 
and psychiatry, otolaryngology and opthal- 
mology, urology, internal medicine, obstet- 
dermatology and 
syphilology, and pediatrics. The first issue, 
July 1937, features “Apple Powder in the 
Treatment of Diarrhoeal Conditions’; “Di- 
etary Treatment of Urogenital Diseases”; 
and ‘“‘Protamine Insulin’’ (seven articles). 


rics and _ gynecology, 


Research Quarterly, American Physical 
Education Association, for May 1937, pub- 
lishes a contribution on ‘‘A Comparison of 
Nutritional Indices” by D. I. Allman, Dr. 
P. H., which includes a comparison of Bald- 
win-Wood tables, Pelidici and ACH index, 
with the author’s estimate of the nutritional 
status. 

Revista Alimentar. The first number of 
this journal, devoted to nutrition and prob- 
lems in the food industry, has been received 
at the JourNAL office. It is published in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, by the publishers of 
Revista’ de Chimica Industrial of the 


same city 


Journal of the Indian Medica] Associaticn 
for May 1937, published in Calcutta, India, 
contains an article on nutrition work in 
India by Dr. W. R. Aykroyd, director of 


nutrition research at Coonoor. 
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Harben Gold Medal. This medal, 
awarded triennially to the person who has 
rendered eminent services to public health, 
has been awarded to Sir Frederick Edward 
Gowland Hopkins, professor of biochemistry, 
University of Cambridge, by the council of 
the British Royal Institute of Public Health. 


Alberta M. MacFarlane, of Prince Edward 
Island, Canada, was recently appointed di- 
rector of dining halls in John Jay Hall, 
Columbia University. Miss Macfarlane, 
who received her master’s degree in institu- 
tion management from Teachers College in 
June, succeeds Mabel G. Reed, now manag- 
ing Johnson Hall and Bard College dining 
halls. 


Philip A. Shaffer, Ph.D., professor of bio- 
logic chemistry and head of the department, 
Washington University School of Medicine, 
has been appointed dean to succeed the late 
Dr. W. McKim Marriott. Those who at- 
tended the St. Louis meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in 1927 will recall Dr. 
Shaffer as one of the speakers. 


Dr. Helen Clarke, who visited Sweden 
recently, compiled a number of clippings 
from the Swedish newspapers of interest to 
dietitians. According to these, the Swedes 
are greatly interested in the work of the 
dietitian, particularly in hospitals. Several 
of the papers published detailed reports of 
interviews with Dr. Clarke, in which she 
told of hospital diets and the work of the 
dietitian in this country. 


California Dietetic Associaticn. The thir- 
teenth annual convention was held at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, August 27-— 
28. Among the presiding officers were Elsie 
Nelson, Katharine Brown, Marguerite Rich 
ards, and the chairmen of the various sec- 
tions of the state association. Committee 
reports were presented by Helen Anderson, 
Charlotte Sloan, Jane Sedgwich and Helen 
E. Walsh 


Colorado Dietetic Associaticn. ‘The quar- 
terly meeting was held with the Mid-West 


Hospital Association at the Broadmoor 
Hotel in Colorado Springs, June 11. The 
speakers included Dr. Joseph Doane of 
Philadelphia who spoke on “Dietetic Dilem- 
mas’’; and Rosella Hanfeld of Mercy Hospi- 
tal, Denver, who led a round table discussion 
on present day problems of the dietetic 
department. 

The business meeting held at the Broad- 
moor Hotel was followed by a luncheon. 
Officers for the coming year are: president, 
Elvia Gauss, Denver; vice-president, Doris 
Odle, Presbyterian Hospital, Denver; secre- 
tary, Evaline McNary, Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs; and treasurer, Eldora 
Hanfeld, St. Luke’s Hospital, Denver. 


District of Columbia Dietetic Association 
met in May at the A. A. U. W., at a joint 
dinner meeting with the Home Economics 
Association. The members of the two or- 
ganizations were welcomed by the president 
of the Home Economics Association, Ruth 
Sheldon. 

The honor guest at the dinner was Edith 
Barber, New York Sun columnist, who gave 
a fascinating account of continental cooking. 
Starting with food on board a French liner 
whose chef took twenty-four hours to pre- 
pare a pot-au-feu, she took her audience 
country by country on a culinary tour 
through Europe. At each country, she 
paused to relate some amusing incident and 
point out foods that she had found excep- 
tionally fine. The origin of crepes Suzettes, 
omelets, and frozen ices were only a few of 
the highlights of her talk. 

The last meeting of the year was the an- 
nual June breakfast held at Olney Inn, Olney, 
Maryland. Mildred Parker, chairman of 
hospitality presided in the absence of Eva 
Marks, president. 

Mrs. Downey, owner of Olney Inn, told 
of her problems in opening and maintaining a 
similar type of tea room in Miami, Florida. 


Illinois Dietetic Associaticn. On July 19 
the Chicago Dietetic Association held a 
dinner at the Wrigley Building Restaurant, 
which is operated by Arnold Shircliffe. 
Following the dinner, guests boarded the 
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76.3 53.1 5.0 - 
103} 74 20 42 proteins constitute a less 
a — nutritional prob- 


0.021 
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tritional values. Culories, 
carbohydrates, fats, and 
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S. S. Roosevelt for a nine-to-midnight cruise. 
Katherine Mitchell was guest of honor. 


Miss Mitchell has resigned her position at 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, and will 
take charge of the dietetic department of the 
County Hospital, Los Angeles. 
Cowden will fill the position formerly held 
by Miss Mitchell, and Alice Klingler will 
return from New Jersey to be Miss Cowden’s 
assistant. 


Margaret 


Lois Schulz has a temporary position at 
Evanston Hospital. 

Mary Burnham is spending her vacation 
in Alaska. 

Lorna Alfred, University of 
Clinics, is resigning to be married to Dr. 
Charles Dunlap. 

Julia Danahay, who has been in the 
Philippine Islands, has returned to her work 
at Evanston Hospital. 

Alberta Childs spent June in the Black 
Hills. 

Velma Eichhorn vacationed in Montana 
with Abigail Davis, formerly of Cook County 
Hospital. 

Esther Goodman has accepted a position 
at Wesley Hospital, Chicago. 

Mildred Ingham has announced her mar- 
riage to Dr. Robert Fuetze of Chicago. 


Chicago 


Massachusetts Dietetic Asscciaticn. Offi- 
cers for the 1937-8 term are as follows: 
president, Buela Becker Marble, Hunting- 
ton Memorial Hospital, Boston; vice-presi- 
dent, Ruth White, Forsythe Dental Infir- 
mary, Boston; recording secretary, Margaret 
McGovern, Boston City Hospital; corre- 
sponding secretary, Eula B. Martin, New 
England Baptist and 
treasurer, Ruth Walker, Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., Cambridge. The chairmen of the com- 
mittees are: program, Dorothy Duckles, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston; 
community education, Frederica Beinert, 
State House, Boston; administration, Betty 
Jane Zimmerman, Massachusetts General 


Hospital, Boston; 


Hospital; diet therapy, Evelyn L. Nichols, 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston; pro- 
fessional education, Dr. Alice Blood, Sim 
mons College, and nominating, 
Shea, 


Hospital, Boston. 


Boston; 


Marjorie Massachusetts Memorial 
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Minnesota Dietetic Asscciaticn met with 
the Minnesota Hospital Association at 
Rochester, May 14-15, 1937. The morning 
session on May 14 was held at the Chateau 
Theatre and consisted of 15 minute talks 
by the national representatives of the groups 
convening. Sarah Elkin, Michael Reese 
Hospital, Mandel Clinic, Chicago, repre- 
sented the American Dietetic Association. 
Luncheon was held at the Martin Hotel; 
Lucile Townsend, president of the Minne- 
sota association, in charge. Everyone intro- 
duced herself and several were called upon 
to give short talks on the type of work which 
they are doing. Among these were: Helen 
Dimond, Minneapolis Gas and Light Com- 
pany; Virginia Bailey, State Hospital for 
Crippled Children, St. Paul; Bodel Fenger, 
Family Welfare Association, St. Paul; Theon 
Halverson, Community Health Service, 
Minneapolis; Miss Abrahamson, consultant 
dietitian, Chicago; Winifred Howard Erick- 
son, Ancker Hospital, St. Paul. 

The afternoon session was held at St. 
Mary’s Hospital with Mrs. Erickson, chair- 
man, Administrative Section, in charge. 
The program was as follows: “Jig-saw Puzzle 
of Beef” by Mr. Jean L. Vernet of Geo. 
Hormel and Son, Austin; “The Food Clinic, 
What is it?”, Sarah Elkin; “New Trends in 
Training Students in Institutional Manage- 
ment,” Frances Dunning, Home Economics 
Department, University of Minnesota; ““New 
Fashions in Food” a moving picture by 
courtesy of the California Fruit Growers. 

Later, trips taken through the 
Rochester Diet Kitchen, and the remainder 
of the afternoon was spent in tours of the 
Mayo Clinic Building. Gadgets for kitchen 
use, new books and tray favors, were ex- 
hibited in the Museum Building. 

The banquet was held at the Kahler Hotel 


were 


to which all of the convening groups were 
invited. 

On Saturday the members visited the 
Experimental Farm and attended a tea in 
honor of Sarah Elkin given by Sister Mary 
Victor of St. Mary’s Hospital. 
included Dr. Kate Daum, director of die- 


Other guests 


tetics, University of Iowa Hospital, and 
Miss 
Chicago 


Abrahamson, consultant dietitian, 
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Ethel Haeberlin, formerly of Midway Hos- 
pital, St. Paul, is now at the Rochester Diet 
Kitchen at Her 
Midway was taken by Miss Parsons. 

Doris Grand, former assistant dietitian at 
Mounds Park Sanitarium, St. Paul, is also 
at the Rochester Diet Kitchen. Her posi- 
tion was taken by Hope Hosmer formerly of 
Bethesda Hospital. 

Betty Olson, formerly assistant dietitian 
at Miller Hospital, St. Paul, has a position 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 
Betty Schofield took the position vacated by 
Miss Olson. 

Ruth relief dietitian at 
Swedish Hospital, Minneapolis. 

Loretta Carney, formerly of Children’s 
Hospital, St. Paul, is at the New Municipal 
Hospital at Michigan City, Indiana. 

Jean Cruthers has a position at the Uni- 
versity Hospitals at Indianapolis. Miss 
Cruthers was formerly with the Kahler 
Corporation at Rochester. 

Dorothy Belknap resigned her position at 
the Virginia Municipal Hospital. Miss 
Pratt has filled the position vacated by Miss 
Belknap. 

The following students recently completed 
the course at Ancker Hospita] and have 
taken positions: Marie Fahey, University of 
Minnesota, assistant therapeutic dietitian 
at Glen Lake Sanatorium, Oak Terrace; 
Theresa Giuliani, College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, therapeutic dietitian at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, St. Paul; Mildred Tharp, Uni- 
versity of Montana, therapeutic dietitian at 
St. Patrick’s Hospital, Missoula, Montana. 


Rochester. position at 


Peterson is 


Missouri Dietetic Associaticn. New ofli- 
cers for the year 1937-1938 are as follows: 
Dr. Bertha Bisbey, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, president; Dorothy Dolan, State 
Hospital, Nevada, vice-president; Mabel 
Scott, Jewish Hospital, St. Louis, secretary; 
Vera Davis, General Hospital, Kansas City, 
treasurer. 

Marjorie Euwer has gone to Philadelphia 
to take the position of head dietitian at the 
Pennsylvania University Hospital. 

Isabelle McMenamy, formerly dietitian at 
DePaul Hospital, is now at St. Louis Sani- 
tarium 
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Freida Antener, formerly assistant dieti- 
tian at Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, has 
accepted a position as assistant dietitian at 
Bryn Mawr Hospital, Pennsylvania. Mary 
Abby Sherwood has accepted the position as 
assistant dietitian at Barnes Hospital, 
St. Louis. 

Emily Shirkey, former dietitian of Mercy 
Children’s Hospital, Kansas City, died sud- 
denly on June 21, 1937. Miss Shirkey was 
active in both local and state dietetic asso- 
ciations, having been president of the local 
group two years and vice-president of the 
state association in 1935. 


Oklahoma Dietetic Association. Early in 
May the Oklahoma City Dietetic Association 
extended an invitation to all state dietitians 
to attend a meeting on May 15 to organize 
a state association. The meeting was held 
at the Oklahoma University Club with a 
large per cent of the dietitians of the state 
attending. The business meeting was fol- 
lowed by a dinner at the club. 

At the business meeting, Veda Bailey, 
president of the Oklahoma City Association, 
acted as chairman until the state president 
was elected by ballot. Miss Bailey ap- 
pointed Mrs. Gladys Taylor Stuard to act 
as secretary for the first meeting. Officers 
elected were: president, Ann Hains, admin- 
istrative dietitian of St. Anthony’s Hospital, 
Oklahoma City; vice-president, Mrs. Murl 
Campbell Roby, consultant dietitian, Tulsa; 
treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Durrett, dietitian, 
Oklahoma City General Hospital; secretary, 
Eva Gibson, dietitian, State Veterans’ Hospi- 
tal, Sulphur. 

Miss Hains took charge of the meeting and 
read the different sections of the constitution 
After 
the constitution was adopted, there was a 


which were discussed and voted upon. 


general discussion of a news letter to be sent 
each member by the Oklahoma City Asso- 
ciation. 

At the dinner that night Florence H. 
Smith of Guthrie, past-president of the 
American Dietetic and Dr. 
LeRoy Long, prominent Oklahoma City 


Association, 


physician, were guest speakers. 
The first meeting of the officers of the 


was held at 


Sulphur, 


state association 
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June 6. Eva Gibson, secretary, of the 
State Veterans’ Hospital, was hostess at 
breakfast at the Artesian Hotel. Following 
the breakfast, Ann Hains discussed plans for 
the state association. A list of prospective 
members was given the secretary with the 
request that she ask these people to join the 
state association. Discussions of publicity 
and membership campaigns followed. The 
treasurer, Mrs. Durrett, gave a financial 
report. At the close of the business session 
the vice-president, Mrs. Roby invited the 
group to have their next meeting in Tulsa, 
June 19-20. The officers had luncheon at 
the State Veterans’ Hospital and afterwards 
made a tour of the institution and grounds. 

At the second executive meeting held in 
Tulsa, the officers were guests of Mrs. Roby, 
vice-president. During the business meet- 
ing, plans for each of the four sections were 
outlined for the coming year and chairmen 
appointed. Mr. and Mrs. Roby enter- 
tained their guests at dinner on June 19. 

The third executive meeting was held at 
St. Anthony’s Hospital, Oklahoma City, on 
July 18. 
Ann Hains, president, gave a buffet supper 
in honor of the officers. 


Following the business meeting, 


Ottawa Dietetic Associaticn reports the 
completion of a successful season in which 
a diversified program was carried out. The 
association supplied the lecturers and assist- 
ants for the nutrition classes given under the 
auspices of the Zonta Club of the city, and 
also those of the Red Cross. A bridge was 
sponsored to dinner 
parties were held, one to introduce new 


raise money. Two 
members, the other, an annual closing dinner 
at which session reports were presented and 
speakers of the Canadian Dietetic Associa- 
tion in Montreal entertained. 
Topics discussed at the year’s meetings were: 
“The Dairy Industry in Canada”; “Soap”; 
“Dietetics and Dermatology”; “Anemia”; 
and ‘Milk-Borne Diseases’. 

Officers elected for the following year are: 


convention 


Taillon; presi- 


honorary president, Mrs. F. 
dent, M. Davis; president-elect, K. Mac- 
Dougall; vice-president, L. Pepper; treasurer, 
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D. McMurchy; recording secretary, C. 
Taylor; and corresponding secretary, I. 
McGiffin. 


The Pennsylvania State Dietetic Associa- 
tion, with 148 members in attendance, held 
its fifth annual meeting on May 13-14 at 
Bethlehem. Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, the 
guest of honor, gave an inspiring talk in 
which she traced the development of die- 
tetics in hospitais beginning with her first 
work in Philadelphia fifty-nine years ago. 
Virginia Howard Ray, chief dietitian, Albany 
Hospital, Albany, N. Y., and representative 
of the American Dietetic Association, gave 
a clear and helpful report on “Central 
Service’. The graphs and photographs pre- 
sented were especially enlightening to those 
interested in central service. Other speakers 
and their subjects were noted in this Jour- 
NAL for July. 

One of the many interesting reports given 
at group meetings was “A Study of Factors 
Affecting the Percentage of Failures of 
Student Nurses in State Board Examinations 
in Food and Nutrition’? published in this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

For the coming year, the officers of the 
association are as follows: Rena S. Eckman, 
Montefiore Hospital, Pittsburgh, president; 
Phyllis K. Sprague, State 
College, president-elect; Marie H. O’Hora, 
Hahnemann Hospital, Scranton, vice presi- 


Pennsylvania 


dent; Mildred Roeter, Children’s Home, 
Pittsburgh, secretary; Margaret Mason, 


Philadelphia General Hospital, treasurer. 


Virginia Dietetic Association. The Vir- 
ginia group is working daily on plans for the 
October meeting in Richmond. All the 
southern states are codperating to make the 
first national meeting in the South one of 
outstanding interest and value. 

Evelyn Wolfe or Rockingham Memorial 
Hospital is taking the advanced course in 
hospital dietetics at Columbia University, 
New York City. 

All of the B. S. graduates in the institu- 
tion management course at the State Teach- 
ers College at Harrisonburg, interested in 
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CLEAR GLASSES 


No ScAtLe 


Wyandotte ‘‘KEEGO’’ Cleaner re- 
moves dish stains, prevents and re- 
moves scale in the machine during 
regular operation. Glasses come 
crystal clear with any kind of water 
supply (except sea water). 


you. No obligation. 





The J. B. Foard Company 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 
LUNCH TABLETS? 


Sustaining, Easily Digested, Delicious 


They are uniquely useful— 
As a variant in a liquid diet. 
Soothing to the throat after tonsillectomy. 


For children as a delicious confection form 
of milk food. 


As a light 
hungry. 


lunch whenever tired or 


Now at your druggists in handy pocket flasks—10¢ 
Also in larger sizes 
Natural and Chocolate flavors 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK CORPOKATION 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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Allergy Diets 


WHEAT-FREE—EGG-FREE—-MILK-FREE 


We lave prepared a booklet for dietitians who have allergy 
patients and who desire some source of material which can 
be used by those patients in carrying out their diets. The 
booklet contains a list of foods allowed and foods prohibited 
in various diets, recipes for many breads, cakes, tarts, etc., 
and a list of Chicago Tietetic Foods available. Copies 
will be sent to dietitians on request. 


CHICAGO DIETETIC 
1750 W. Van Buren St. 


SUPPLY HOUSE, INC 
Chicago, IIL 


Send Booklet on Wheat-Free, Egg- 
Free, Milk-Free Diets. 


Send for 
FREE Name ... 
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hospital dietetics, were placed in hospital 
training courses approved by the American 
Dietetic Association. 

Edith Barber was a recent visitor to Vir- 
ginia as a guest of Evelyn Neale, president 
of the Virginia State Dietetic Association. 

Mrs. B. R. Varner, associate professor of 
home economics at the State Teachers Col- 


lege, Harrisonburg, is teaching at George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, this 
summer quarter. 

The University Hospital at Charlottes- 
ville is making plans for a training school in 
dietetics to be approved by the A. D. A 
Margaret Poindexter is head dietitian. 
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-making rennet-custards, easily di- 
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ers. Cases of 12 pint bottles. Four 
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Vanilla Strawberry * Maple 

Orange Unfiavored 
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tempting and delicious. 
make these desserts with 
Products, which have been used in leading hos- 
pitals here and abroad for nearly 50 years. 


JUNKET 


“JUNKET"” 
Tablets have the seal of acceptance of the Council on 
We wil! be glad to supply 
samples of our preducts to any dietitian, hospital or 
public institution upon request. 
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Useful in so many diets 
rennet-custards 


made without eggs — no boiling—no baking 
In practically all diets in which milk supplies needed 
food values, rennet-custards make this milk more 


It is especially easy to 
“JUNKET” 


Hansen's Trade-Mark For 
RENNET PRODUC 


Rennet Powder and “*JUNKET” 


he A. M.A. 


is the registered trade-mark of Chr. H 


us rennet and other food products. 


“THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS” 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, 
N.Y. 


Inc. 


cES Fil 
Cc ALIFORNI 


The quality of citrus juices is as 
variable as the quality of wines. 
Everything depends on the vari- 
ety of the fruit, the soil, the air, 
the sunshine and the culture. 


For orange and lemon juice, fruit 
from selected California or- 
chards; for grapefruit juice, 
choice fruit from California and 
Arizona desert groves. 


Conditions often make it impos- 
sible for you to get these quali- 
ties in juices you prepare your- 
self. Scarcity, seasonal produc- 
tion, high prices, lack of uni- 
formity, are all disadvantages, 
not to mention fuss, work, spoil- 
age and lost time. 


All these difficulties and uncer- 
tainties are avoided when you 
use Trujuis—the true, 100% 
whole juice of selected and grad- 
ed oranges, lemons or grapefruit, 
each of the right kind, from the 
right district, at the right time. 
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Toronto, Canada 
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Quick freezing and vacuum pack- 
ing in enameled cans at the peak 
of the season, conserve these 
choice juices indefinitely and 
make them available anywhere 
for daily delivery as you need 
them. 


Constant refrigeration until de- 
livery preserves the full, rich 
flavor, aroma, and all the vita- 
mins. These fresh juices make 
you independent of seasons and 
high prices, save time, labor and 
spoilage and have a quality that 
only selected, tree-ripened fruit 
possesses. Make the test yourself. 
There és a difference. 


QUICK FREEZING 





Executive Offices: 


2230 W. Jefferson Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


George R. Cowgill, physiologist and biochemist, received his B.A. degree at 
Stanford University, and the Ph.D. degree at Yale University in 1921. 
Since 1931 he has been associate professor of physiological chemistry at Yale 
University School of Medicine. Dr. Cowgill is a member of the Ametican 
Society of Biological Chemists, Society of Experimental Biology and Medicine, 
and American Chemical Society, among others. He is the author of a number 
of papers on research and clinical investigation in the physiology of digestion, 
metabolism, and the physiology of the vitamins, including his book, The 
Vitamin B Requirement of Man. 


Anna M. Tracy, dietitian, and associate professor, institution economics, 
Florida State College for Women, received her Ph.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She served as chairman of the Institution Economics 
Section of the American Home Economics Association for two years and as 
chairman of the Administration Section of the American Dietetic Association 
since 1934. She is a charter member and first president of the Florida Dietetic 
Association. 


Walter H. Eddy, physiological chemist, received his Ph.D. degree at Colum- 
bia University in 1909 where he has been associated with Teachers College 
since 1919, and since 1922 as professor of physiological chemistry. He is 
also director of the Bureau of Food, Sanitation and Health of Good Housekeep- 
ang Magazine and consulting chemist to a number of organizations. During 
the World War, Dr. Eddy served as a major in the Nutrition Division of the 
U. S. Army, later serving as chief of the Division of Food and Nutrition of the 
A. E. F. Among his published works are: Vitamin Manual, Nutrition, and 
more recently, The Avitaminoses, reviewed in this JouRNAL for July, of which 
Dr. Dalldorf is junior author. 


E. Neige Todhunter, assistant professor of nutrition, The State College of 
Washington, received her Ph.D. degree at Columbia University under Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman. She was noted as a contributor to the JouRNAL in this 
section for May 1932 and September 1933. Dr. Todhunter has been in her 
present position in charge of nutrition research and graduate teaching in 
nutrition since 1934. She is the author of Everyday Nutrition and the author 
or co-author of several papers in the field of nutrition. 








